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. Homa@oratHio. Practitioners, and the Medical Profession generally, re- . 
commend Cocoa as being the most healthful of all beverages. When the 
doctrine of homeopathy was first introduced into this country, there were 
to be obtained no preparations of Cocoa either attractive to the taste or 
acceptable to the stomach; the nut was either supplied in the crude state, 
or so unskilfully manufactured as to obtain little notice. J. Epps, of 
London, homeopathic chemist, was induced in the year 1839 to turn his 
attention to this subject, and at length succeeded, with the assistance of 
elaborate machinery, in being the first to produce an article pure in its 
composition, and so refined by the perfect trituration it receives in the 
process it passes through, as to be most acceptable to the delicate stomach. 


BREAKFAST 


BEVERAGE 


for general use, Epps’s Cocoa is distinguished as invigorating, with a grate- 
ful smoothness and delicious aroma. Dr. Hassall, in his work, “Food and 


its Adulterations,” says:—“Cocoa contains a great variety of important 
nutritive principles; every ingredient necessary to the growth and suste- 
nance of the body.” Again, “As a nutritive, cocoa stands very much 
higher than either coffee or tea.” Directions: Two teaspoonfuls of the 
powder in a breakfast-cup, filled up with boiling water or milk. Secured 
in tin-lined }Ib., }1b., and 1 Ib. labelled packets, and sold at 1s. 6d. per Ib., 
by grocers, confectioners, and chemists. Each packet is labelled “J. Epps, 
Homeopathic Chemist, 112 Great Russell Street; 170 Piccadilly, and 


48 Threadneedle Street; Manufactory, 398 Euston Road.” 
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St. Joseph's 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


50 SOUTH STREET, 
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LE CONTEMPORAIN : 
REVUE D’ECONOMIE CHRETIENNE. 


approuvée par lettres de NN. SS. les Evéques d'Orléans et de Carcassonne. Suivie d’un Bulletin 

niversel de Bibliographie, paraissant & la fin de chaque mois. Par livraison de 192 pages (format de toutes 

les grandes Revues). Sous ce titre, la Revue est l’une des plus variées et des plus intéressantes ; elle est rédigée 

avec le concours des premiers écrivains. Economie Charitable, Littérature, Histoire, Science Morale, Biblio- 

gtaphie, Philosophie Sociale, &c. Paris et Départements: un an, 20 fr.; six mois, 11 fr, Angleterre: 25 fr. 
Sommaire de la Livraison du 31 Janvier : 

1. Maine de Biran. L’Abbé L. Baunard.—2. Nouvelles Lettres inédites. Mme, Swetchine-—3. Origines 
Historiques de ]’Eglise en Italie. César Cantu.u—4, Les Jorsalaferd: Croisades et Pélerinages des Scandi- 
naves en Terre Sainte (suite). Dr. Ch. Ozanam.—5. Société d’Economie Charitable—Procés-verbal de la Séance 
du 15 Janvier 1866. Question des Sociétés Coopératives. G. Baguenault de Puchesse,—6, Etudes sur le Mouve- 
ment Scientifique et Intellectuel pendant le dix-septime sitcle: Galilée (suite). Alph. Valson.—7. La Morale 
dans I’Economie Politique. A. Audiganne.—8, Revue Littéraire: La Réforme du Luxe par le Théatre, par 
M. Antonin Rondelet.—9, Chronique du Mois, ***,—10, Bulletin de Bibliographie, 


ETUDES RELIGIEUSES, HISTORIQUES ET LITTERAIRES, 
PAR DES PERES DE LA COMPAGNIE DE JESUS. 


1° Cette Revue parait le 15 de chaque mois et Sree pe an trois volumes in-8° raisin d’environ 600 pages, 

2° Les abonnements datent des 1% janvier et 1* juillet de chaque année, On s’abonne pour un an ou six 
mois au moins. 

8° Abonnement pour la France: un an, 15 fr., six mois, 9 fr. Pour les autres pays, voir la troisime page 
de la couverture du numéro de septembre 1865. 

4° On s’abonne chez M. Charles Douniol, libraire, rue de Tournon, 29, & Paris; et chez M. Auguste 
Durand, libraire, rue des Grés-Sorbonne, 7, % Paris, On est prié d’envoyer un mandat sur la poste ou sur 
une maison de Paris. 

5° La collection complete des ETUDES se compose de trois séries, et forme onze volumes. La premitre 
série a paru sous le titre de Etudes de théologie, de philosophie et dhistvire; elle forme trois volumes; prix: 
12 francs. La seconde série, sous le méme titre, forme trois autres volumes au méme prix (12 fr.). La troi- 
sitme série, celle qui est actuellement en voie de publication, date de 1862 et forme jusqu’ici cing volumes, 
dont les deux premiers sont & 10 francs chacun, et les trois derniers & 15 francs ensemble. 

6° Tout ce ~ concerne l’administration doit étre adressé franco & M. Charles Douniol, libraire, rue de 
Tournon, 29, & Paris; et ce qui regarde la rédaction & la Direction des Etudes, rue des Postes, 18, & Paris. 
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BY ROYAL METALLIC PEN-MAKER 
COMMAND. TO THE QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Respectfully invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of his 


PATENT METALLIC PENS, 


Which, for QUALITY OF MATERIAL, EASY ACTION, and GREAT DURABILITY, will 
ensure universal preference. 


FOR LADIES’ USE.—For fine neat writing, especially on thick and highly finished papers. Nos. 
1, 173, 303, 604. In Extra-fine Points. 
FOR GENERAL USE.—Noz. 2, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Fine Points. 
FOR BOLD FREE WRITING.—Nos. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Medium Points. 
{ FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE, FOR LARGE, FREE, BOLD WRITING.—The Black Swan Quill, 
large barrel Pen, No. 808. The Patent Magnum Bonum, No. 263. In Medium aad Broad Points. 
FOR GENE WRITING.—No. 263. In Extra-fine and Fine points. No, 810, new Bank Pen, 
No, 262, In Fine Points. Small Barrel. No. 840, the Autograph Pen. 
FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES.—The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 382. 
Four-hole No, 202 
The Public Pen, No. 292. 
with Bead, No. 404, 
Small Barrel Pens, fine and free, Nos. 392, 405, 608. 


TO BE HAD OF EVERY RESPECTABLE STATIONER IN THE WORLD 


WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION 


AT THE 


ufactory, Victoria Works, Graham Street, and at 96 New Street, Birmi ; 91 John Street, 
New York; and of WILLIAM DAVIS, at the London Depot, 87 a Street, E.C. 


NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 


[HE Greatest and most Useful Invention of the day, AGUA AMARELLA. 
Messrs, Joun GosNnELL and Co., Three King Court, Lombard Street, London, Perfumers to her Majesty, 
respectfully offer to the public this truly marvellous fiuid, which gradually restores the human hair to its 


pristine hue—no matter at what age. The Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the con- 
trary, is beneficial to the system, and when the hair is once restored, one —— per month will keep it in 
erfect colour. Price One Guinea per bottle,—or half bottles, 10s. 6d. ‘Testimonials from Artistes of the 
est order, and from individuals of undoubted respectability, may be inspected on application. 
Joun Gosnett & Co..s CHERRY TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, ie Na 
teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the 
Joun Gosneti and Co. have been appointed Perfumers to H. R. H. the Princess of Wales. 


Manufactory removed to Red Bull Wharf, Angel Passage, Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


ST. JOHN’S HOME, 


37 Davies Street, Berkeley Square, W. 


This Home is intended to receive the following : 


1. Converts who desire further instruction. 
2, Ladies seeking a temporary home. : 
38. Governesses and other respectable persons waiting for situations. 


For terms and other particulars apply to the Matron as above. 5 
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THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS. 
HEAL AND SON 


Have observed for some time that it would be advantageous to their cus- 4 
tomers to see a much larger selection of Bedroom Furniture than is usually 
displayed, and that to judge properly of the style and effect of the different 
descriptions of Furniture, it is necessary that each description should be 
placed in a separate room. They have therefore erected large and addi- 
tional Show Rooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend their 
show of Iron, Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and Bedroom Furniture, beyond 
what they believe has ever been attempted ; but also to provide several small 
rooms for the purpose of keeping complete suites of Bedroom Furniture in 
the different styles. 

Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five or six dif- 
ferent colours, some of them light and ornamental, and others of a plainer 
description. Suites of Stained Deal Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, 
and Walnut, are also set apart in separate rooms, so that customers are able 
to see the effect as it would appear in their own rooms. A Suite of very 
superior Gothic Oak Furniture will generally be kept in stock, and from 
time to time new and select Furniture in various woods will be added. 

Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large numbers, so that a 
complete assortment may be seen, and the effect of any particular pattern 
ascertained as it would appear on the Bedstead. 

A very large stock of Bedding (HEAL and SON’S original trade) is 
placed on the BEDSTEADS. 

The. stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bedrooms, and Japanned 
Goods for plain and servants’ use, is very greatly increased. The entire 
Stock is arranged in eight rooms, six galleries (each 120 feet long), and two 
large ground floors, the whole forming as complete an assortment of Bed- 
room Furniture as they think can possibly be desired. 

Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet Work, and 
they have just erected large Workshops on the premises for this purpose, | 
that the manufacture may be under their own immediate care. 

Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and personal attention, 
every article being made on the premises. 

They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring Mattress, the 
Sommier Elastique Portatif. It is portable, durable, and elastic, and lower 
in price than the old Spring Mattress. 


HEAL AND SON’S 
Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture sent 
free by post. 
196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
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NOTICE. 


All Books and Publications intended for review in the MontTH 
should be sent to the Editor, at Messrs. Simpkin and Marshalls, 
Stationers’-Hall Court, Ludgate Street, E.C.; or at 50 South Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. It is requested that Letters and Manuscripts 
may be sent to the latter address. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. 
As some complaints have been made of unpunctual delivery of 


the Montu, Subscribers in any part of Great Britain or Ireland 
are informed that they may receive it, post-free, on the day of publi- 
cation, by sending their names to the Editor, at 50 South Street (as 
above), at the rate of 7s. the half-year, or 6s. 6d. if paid in advance. 


*,* A new serial Novel, by the Author of “ Constance Sher- 
wood,” called A Stormy Lire; on, Queen Mancarer’s Journat, 
will shortly appear in successive Numbers of the Monts. 
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English Premiers. 


Rosert 


Tue life of Sir Robert Walpole ranges over a long and most im- 
portant period of English history. He was born when “the merry 
monarch” held his dissolute court at Whitehall, and in his boyhood 
James II. forfeited the sceptre he had so injudiciously wielded. At 
Eton he was the comrade of Bolingbroke ; and soon after attaining 
his majority he was returned to parliament, under William III., 
broke down in his maiden speech, and then steadily rose to fame as 
a debater. He filled many offices of trust under Godolphin, the 
prime minister of Queen Anne; was impeached for corruption, 
committed to the Tower, regarded as a Whig martyr, visited in 
prison by Marlborough, Somers, and Godolphin, in whose brilliant 
and effective administration he had shared, and was liberated in the 
following year with all the ¢clat of one who had suffered unjustly. 
He reéntered parliament with fresh energy, and proved a most 
dexterous debater. His calmness and self-command were astonish- 
ing; but when he rose to be premier, under George I., his policy of 
bribery was bitterly and ceaselessly denounced. He had great de- 
fects as a statesman and great merits. He was the butt of one party, 
the idol of another, and a century has hardly sufficed to cool the 
judgment of his partisans and his foes. He was a Whig, and, as 
Lord Dover calls him, “the glory of the Whigs” in his own time: 
he would be the scandal of the Tories in ours. He was supreme in 
the cabinet, would suffer no contradiction, and fought his battles 
single-handed. Macaulay said that a fair portrait of him still re- 
mained to be drawn, and that, when drawn, it would be equally 
unlike the one by Coxe and that by Smollett. Perhaps Lord Mac- 
aulay’s own estimate of him is all that is needed, for it is formed 
with rare discrimination and strict impartiality. He obtained the 
condemnation of Bolingbroke and Oxford, retired from office in his 
forty-first year, became the leader of a formidable opposition, was 
recalled to power four years later, and then governed England 
during fifteen years of the reign of George IT., fell at last by the 
coalition of parties agreed in nothing but hatred of his policy, was 
created Earl of Orford, and died in the year in which the Stuarts 
VOL, IV. Q 
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were finally defeated, and all the clouds that lowered upon the house 
of Hanover were “ in the deep bosom of the ocean buried.” 

It is evident at a glance that the life of such a man must be full 
of interest, and have no inconsiderable bearing on the present poli- 
tical and social condition of the country. He brings before us in a 
prominent light the figure of an English premier such as the Re- 
volution of 1688 has made him; not the mere agent of his royal 
master’s pleasure, but the impersonation of a parliamentary major- 
ity, advising and even controlling the sovereign, and responsible to 
the legislature for his ministerial acts. Robert Walpole was, in fact, 
what every succeeding prime minister has been—the great body of 
the people in the council-chamber of the king—the real ruler for the 
time being, though not wearing the insignia of royalty. It is for 
this reason that I have begun the present series with him, because 
he seems to inaugurate a new era in our parliamentary history, and 
also because, under his administration, the unity of cabinets be- 
came more decided, and the cabals which had disgraced preceding 
reigns happily disappeared. Robert’s earlier days could have given 
no presage of his subsequent wealth. His father, though he pos- 
sessed “2000/. a-year Norfolk sterling,” would pass three months 
and ten days in town in the winter without spending more than 
641. 7s. 6d., and little thought that what maintained him a whole 
session would scarce serve one of his grandsons to buy fans and 
“japan” for princesses at Florence. At Eton, Robert was consi- 
dered a scholar of quick parts, and he picked up at least enough 
bad Latin to converse afterwards with George I., who knew no more 
of English than his minister did of German. But even as a boy 
Robert's chief talent lay in speaking; and when he entered King’s 
College, Cambridge, in his twentieth year, his political bias was 
well known. 

“ We must take care to save this young man,” said Dr. Brady, 
his Tory physician, when he was seized with the smallpox, “or we 
shall be accused of having purposely neglected him, because he is so 
violent a Whig.” 

His twenty-fourth year was marked by three events,—he mar- 
ried the daughter of Sir John Shorter, the lord mayor; inherited 
the paternal estate by his father’s death; and was elected member of 
parliament for Castle Rising. 

Launched on the sea of politics and fashion, Walpole soon dis- 
played great activity. He sat on various committees, diligently 
mastered every question that presented itself, and supported the 
oath of abjuration by which the “Prince of Wales” was excluded 
from the throne. King William gave his assent to the bill con- 
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SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 223 
taining it with his dying breath, and the adherents of the Stuarts 
called it his “cursed legacy.” But the ways of Providence are 
inscrutable. The curse has been turned into a blessing, and, by a 
slower but far surer process than the restoration of the fallen 
dynasty, the penal laws have been gradually suspended, the disabi- 
lities of British Catholics removed, and their Church has, with some 
drawbacks, been placed at last in a free and honourable position. If 
the crown had been set on the head of James III. or Charles IIL, 
there is much reason to fear that the event would have proved a 
calamity rather than a gain to the Catholic cause. Civil war might 
have desolated the land, and a violent Protestant reaction might 
have trodden into the dust all the after-growth of the ancient faith. 
The Stuart princes have many claims to our chivalrous attachment, 
but it must be confessed that they were not always acquainted with 
the political principles by which alone England can be governed. 

Walpole’s talents now drew on him the attention of Lord Godol- 
phin and the hero of Blenheim. He was appointed successively 
councillor to the Lord High Admiral, Secretary at War, and Trea- 
surer to the Navy. He managed the proceedings against Dr. 
Sacheverel for his anti-Whig sermons, but he did so officially to 
oblige Godolphin; and, like Queen Anne herself, entertained in pri-’ 
vate feelings favourable to the accused. His speech and pamphlet 
on the occasion show clearly that, though firmly opposed to the 
Stuart dynasty, he had no wish for religious persecution, and thought 
Sacheverel’s suspension for three years was as much and more than 
the Tory parson deserved. 

By the intrigues of Mrs. Masham, a lady of the bed-chamber, 
the influence of the Duchess of Marlborough at court was under- 
mined; and the Whig administration of Godolphin and the great 
duke being supplanted by Harley, afterwards Lord Oxford, Wal- 
pole retired into the Opposition, and spurned every offer of accom- 
modation made to him by the new favourite. “ Make a safe and 
honourable peace,” he replied to his numerous overtures; “ preserve 
the Protestant succession, and you will have no opposition.” Har- 
ley and St. John did make peace, but their opponents thought it 
neither safe nor honourable. Lord Stanhope calls it “ the shameful 
peace of Utrecht,” the “consummation of wickedness and weak- 
ness,” by which “subserviency to France became our leading prin- 
ciple of policy.” But there are other historians no less sagacious 
than Lord Stanhope, who, without admiring either Harley or St. 
John, think the peace they concluded was a benefit to England and 
a blessing to Europe at large. Meanwhile Walpole fell into trouble. 
He was accused of venality and corruption in forage contracts made 
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by him in Scotland as Secretary at War, expelled the House of 
Commons, and lodged in the Tower. Such reverses often promote 
the rise of eminent men. Walpole defended himself in a manner 
satisfactory to his friends, and his prison apartment had the appear- 
ance of a crowded levee. A popular ballad was sung in his praise, 
and his future triumph was confidently predicted. Released from 
prison with a damaged fortune, Walpole visited Godolphin in his 
last illness at St. Alban’s. “If you forsake that young man,” said 
the dying statesman to the Duchess of Marlborough, “I will appear 
to you and reproach you for your conduct, if souls are permitted to 
return to earth from the grave.” Walpole now used all his efforts 
to weaken the influence of Mrs. Masham, who encouraged the queen 
in her wish to bequeath the crown to James III.; of Harley, who 
had allowed a communication with the court of St. Germain’s; and 
of Bolingbroke, who was believed to be still more favourable than 
Harley to the Jacobites. Harley, indeed, was dismissed from office 
for his lukewarmness by his royal mistress; and five days after she 
herself expired. The way was now fast opening for Walpole’s rise ; 
and when George I., immediately after his arrival, exchanged the 
Tory administration for one composed almost entirely of Whigs, 
Townshend and Walpole—now Paymaster of the Forces—were the 
chief agents in its formation. One of their first acts was to im- 
peach the late ministers. Bolingbroke and Ormond fled, and were 
attainted. Harley, Earl of Oxford, defended himself bravely, and, 
though he was confined two years in the Tower, was ultimately pro- 
nounced innocent. 

In the mean time the Earl of Mar set up the standard of James 
III. in Scotland, and was routed by Argyle at Dunblane. The 
Chevalier of St. George appeared in Scotland himself the year after 
the defeat at Sheriff-muir, but his arms were not destined to meet 
with success. A certain infatuation attended the counsels of the 
house of Stuart, and their own imprudence constantly strengthened 
their enemies’ hands. Walpole’s activity in forwarding supplies and 
answering all inquiries so increased his reputation that he was ap- 
pointed First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Sixty thousand pounds were offered him, as he stated in the House 
of Commons, to save the life of Lord Derwentwater; but this he 
refused. His fortune was made, and power was dearer to him than 
wealth. A serious illness, brought on by over-exertion of mind and 
body, reminded him in his fortieth year of the uncertain tenure by 
which he grasped his honours; but he recovered, to the joy of his 
party; and many Whig poets, among whom was Rowe the drama- 
tist, celebrated his return to health. The Septennial Act next marked 
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his administration. It substituted a new parliament every seven in- 

stead of every three years; and long experience has proved it to be the 

happy medium between too rare and too frequent changes. The repeal 

of the restraining clause in the Act of Settlement was to Walpole a 

matter of regret, He would have thought it better to tie the Hano- 

verian sovereign by the leg, and not allow him to run away from his 

kingdom when he pleased, and leave the Prince of Wales (of whom, 

by the way, he was very jealous) guardian of the realm. Many in- 

conveniences resulted from the head of the state being so far removed 
from the members. The house of Hanover was not yet so firmly 
established, neither were its enemies so completely subdued, as to 
allow of its chief representative abandoning his court at Whitehall, 
and hiding himself in the summer-houses of German gardens. The 
people liked to see their king, though he was a foreigner; and court 
balls and levees were as precious to the tradespeople of London as 
to the votaries of fashion passing their seasons in town. 

With all Walpole’s success, he foresaw “ storms in the air;” and 
they did not “blow over,” as he predicted. The cabinet was divided. 
Sunderland, Halifax, Nottingham, and Marlborough were sour with 
discontent, and the German junto, with the Duchess of Kendal and 
Lady Darlington at its head, governed the King, and by their venality 
and avarice caused endless trouble to his most trustworthy ministers. 
Walpole remonstrated against these abuses, but George I. replied 
with a smile, “ I suppose you are also paid for your recommenda- 
tions.” His fall, indeed, was at hand; but he had time to conclude 
a treaty with France, which was negotiated by his brother Horace. 
Its leading feature was an engagement on the part of England to 
support the succession of the Regent in case of Louis XV.’s dying 
without issue, on condition that France should cease to give en- 
couragement to the Stuart claims. But what services could secure 
@ minister in those days from the influence of cabals at court? The 
King was led to believe that Townshend and his allies were exalting 
the Prince of Wales to the detriment of the father’s authority, and 
Townshend was displaced, to his own and Walpole’s intense indig- 
nation. Once again the royal countenance beamed upon Townshend 
propitiously on the beach at Margate, and he was persuaded to accept 
the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland; but it was clear that others were 
in the royal favour, and Walpole, then First Lord of the Treasury, 
resigned. The King pressed him to remain in office; returned him 
the seals, it is said, no less than ten times; and at last saw his 
ablest minister retire firm in his resolution, but moved to tears. 
From that moment he became the leader of a vigorous opposition. 
When he resigned his post Walpole was in the, midst of a 
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favourite scheme for reducing the national debt. It amounted to 
fifty millions, and the average interest paid was seven per cent. He 
had proposed borrowing 600,000/., bearing interest at only four per 
cent, and applying all savings to the reduction of the national debt 
by means of a general sinking-fund. But when thrown into the 
ranks of the Opposition he did not rise above personal considerations, 
but spoke and voted against almost every measure introduced by 
government. What he had formerly advocated was now his mortal 
aversion, and what he had denounced he now supported. Even thus 
he all but managed the House of Commons; and he accepted as praise 
what was said of him as a reproach, that “he seemed to be perfect 
master of some secret magic.” The power of genius, especially in 
debate and finance, is always magical; and Walpole never exerted it 
with greater effect than in the speech he delivered against Sunder- 
land’s peerage-bill. He had right on his side. That measure would 
have subverted the British Constitution. By creating a large number 
of new peers it would have strengthened the hands of the existing 
ministry, as a fresh creation of peers always does; but this would 
have been its least important result. By limiting thenceforward the 
number of peers, it would have deprived the King of one of his 
most essential prerogatives, and have put it into the power of the 
House of Lords to offer a compact resistance to the wishes both of 
the monarch and the nation. The overthrow of this short-sighted 
and unconstitutional plan was mainly owing to Walpole’s determined 
opposition, and to his masterly speech in the House of Commons, 
the substance of which has been collected from memoranda in his 
own handwriting. 

“ Among the Romans,” he said, “ the Temple of Fame was placed 
behind the Temple of Virtue, to denote that there was no coming to 
the Temple of Fame but through that of Virtue. But if this bill is 
passed into a law, one of the most powerful incentives to virtue 
would be taken away, since there would be no arriving at honour 
but through the winding-sheet of an old decrepit lord, or the grave 
of an extinct noble family: a policy very different from that glorious 
and enlightened nation, who made it their pride to hold out to the 
world illustrious examples of merited elevation— 


‘ Patere honoris scirent ut cuncti viam.’” 


There are two Latin quotations in the paragraph immediately follow- 
ing; and it is evident that Walpole, though not a literary man, 
thought it his bounden duty to interlard his speeches with scraps 
from the poets and philosophers of that “ glorious and enlightened” 
people whom he extolled above the advocates of the peerage-bill. 
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The next era in Walpole’s life—from 1720 to 1721—was marked 
by his restoring the public credit, which the famous South-Sea 
scheme had so seriously damaged. The South-Sea Company had 
already traded largely on the credulity of Englishmen. “ Fleets of 
jewels,” islands fertile with the fruit of endless summer, and the mines 
of Mexico and Potosi sparkling with inexhaustible wealth, were seen 
in vision through the haze of the wide waters of the Atlantic. The 
company offered to liquidate the national debt. A lower rate of 
interest than before was to be paid, and subscriptions to the scheme 
itself were invited under government patronage. In an evil hour 
the ministers consented to this proposal. Walpole resisted it, re- 
entered office as Paymaster of the Forces, reconciled the jealous 
King to the Prince of Wales, and was soon fixed upon as the only 
person capable of healing the wounds inflicted on the public credit by 
the South-Sea Company’s frenzy and fraud. The whole nation was 
mad with stock-jobbing. very day some new commercial bubble 
was blown. South-Sea shares were sold for ten times what they had 
cost, large fortunes were made by the more wily, and then the crash 
came. Thousands of families were “wrecked on a reef of visionary 
gold,” and reduced to beggary in an hour. The King was very 
desponding, and but for Walpole’s prudence and moderation, he and 
the Prince of Wales, who had allowed himself to be made Governor 
of the Copper Company, might have found their position any thing 
but easy. As a private individual, however, Sir Robert did not 
scruple to speculate in South-Sea stock, and sell out greatly to his 
advantage. A thousand per cent was the price at which he was 
fortunate enough to sell his shares. Guy, the bookseller, followed 
his lead, and to the fortune he gained we owe the hospital that bears 
his name.* Lord Pembroke also profited by his example to a large 
amount. 

In1721 Walpole was again placed at the head of affairs, and gave 
a generous impulse to the system of Free Trade. He found commerce 
and manufactures hampered in all their efforts. Importation of needful 
commodities had been shackled by all sorts of petty duties, and expor- 
tation had been made equally difficult. One hundred and six articles 
of British manufacture were therefore, by Walpole’s recommenda- 
tion, allowed to be exported, and thirty-six articles of raw material 
to be imported, duty-free. Bounties and premiums were granted to 
the importers of naval stores from our possessions in North America. 
A minister who conferred such substantial boons on his country was 
not the man to be lightly set aside; and when Sunderland, who envied 
his popularity, requested the King to make him Postmaster-general 


* Shadows of the Old Booksellers, by Charles Knight. 
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for life, and thus put an end to his parliamentary career, George 
replied: ‘I parted with him once against my inclination, and I will 
never part with him again as long as he is willing to serve me.” The 
tax laid by one of Walpole’s bills on the estates of Catholics, and 
subsequently extended to all non-jurors, lies open to severe censure. 
That they had, by favouring the revolt of 1715, subjected the nation 
to many expenses is perhaps true; but such measures did not pre- 
vent the outbreak of 1745. A policy of conciliation might have 
been more successful. Lord Stanhope, indeed, four years before, had 
set a good example in this respect. He had made offers of indul- 
gence to Catholics, which Lord Mahon in his history calls “ the 
earliest germ of Roman Catholic emancipation,” on conditions, to be 
submitted to the Pope, requiring sworn allegiance to the reigning 
family. This overture proved abortive from a variety of causes. The 
time was not yet come in which ecclesiastical authority could re- 
cognise as indisputable the claim of the Hanoverian dynasty to the 
sceptre of these isles. 

Walpole’s honours grew thick upon him. His son was raised 
to the peerage, and he was himself created Knight of the Bath and 
Garter. It was a theme hardly worthy of him who in the Night 
Thoughts hymned the glory of the starry universe; yet Dr. Young 
sung of it in the poem called The Instalment. The shades of departed 
knights were invited to attend; Godolphin was to place the star on 
Sir Robert’s breast, Burleigh to fasten the plume on his head, an- 
other to throw the crimson mantle over his shoulder, and others to 
gird the sword on his thigh, or circle his waist with the diamond 
girdle ; 

“ And Edward own, since first he fixed the race, 
, None pressed fair glory with a swifter pace.” 

Like all public men in those days, Walpole had many thorns 
in his side. His love of power was such, that he could brook 
no rival. By not inviting the opulent Pulteney to take office, he 
turned him into a bitter opponent. Being jealous of Carteret’s influ- 
ence with the King, his great learning, and his fluent German, he 
caused him to be dismissed, and drove him into the ranks of the 
Opposition. He quarrelled with Townshend, his friend and kinsman ; 
and though, through the influence of the Duchess of Kendal, he 
complied with the wishes of George I., and supported the bill which 
cancelled Bolingbroke’s attainder, he not only failed to make him a 
friend, but became the object of his sharpest invective. But he would 
not so easily expose himself to the hatred of a people. When Ire- 
land was convulsed with rage at the introduction of Wood’s copper 
coinage, he wisely yielded to the agitation, and would not attempt to 
enforce so innocuous a measure by the use of arms. In Scotland he 
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employed Lord Tay to repress the tumults that arose out of resist- 
ance to the malt-tax; and though he acted with vigour, his mode- 
ration also was worthy of praise. The Treaty of Hanover, which 
was concluded in 1725, was not altogether approved by Walpole. 
It united England, France, and Prussia in a defensive alliance against 
Spain, Russia, and the Emperor of Germany; and though Walpole 
supported it, he objected to Portugal not being included among the 
contracting parties, and to the large sums required to gain over 
Sweden. It was supposed to be unfavourable to Stuart designs in 
England, and this redeemed its defects in Walpole’s sight. 

By his wise negotiations war with Austria and Spain was averted. 
He dreaded the interruption of our commerce with the Spaniards, 
and believed, with almost aJl English statesmen, that a pacific policy 
is best for our national interests. The time may come when nations 
will prefer peace from yet higher motives; but in the mean time it is 
well if, for worldly advantage, they beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and settle their differences by diplomacy rather than on 
battle-plains. The intrigues of Bolingbroke and the Duchess of 
Kendal to supplant Walpole were interrupted by the death of 
George I., which took place in June 1727. On the accession of 
George II., Pulteney and Bolingbroke used all their influence to dis- 
parage this able minister, and Walpole himself expected to be dis- 
missed. But he had a friend at court, and no less a one than Queen 
Caroline herself. Her influence in the King’s councils was consider- 
able; and though she rose, as if to retire, when the ministers entered, 
she often remained there by the King’s desire. She was fond of 
power, but had the tact never to give her opinion before it was asked, 
and to do so then with great modesty. She looked very compla- 
cently on Walpole’s pacific measures; and the minister, as minister, 
became a decided favourite. By declining to pay court to Mrs. 
Howard, the Queen’s rival, he secured her Majesty’s esteem; and by 
readily consenting to the King’s wish to put Sir Spencer Compton 
at the head of affairs, he retained office himself, and was soon rein- 
stated in more than all his former dignity. Caroline of course ex- 
pected a reward, and received it in the form of a jointure of 100,000/. 
in case of her surviving the King. His Majesty unfortunately could 
not be bought; so Walpole suffered many inconveniences for his 
inflexible disposition, and often appeared faithless to his promises in 
consequence of George II. refusing to bestow places and honours on 
persons to whom they had been pledged. But all unprejudiced men, 
all who were not his rivals nor had personal grievances to lay to his 
charge, were no less sensible than the nation at large of his political 
worth. I say political—for his private character does not seem to 
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have attained a higher moral tone than that of the court profligates 
around him. Lord Chesterfield accused him of ambition to be thought 
a gallant without meriting the honour. Vice had become so fashion- 
able, that many who inclined to sober living were ashamed to be 
virtuous. Royal mistresses were universally flattered, and riches and 
titles were heaped upon them. The theatre was what Congreve and 
Dryden had made it—a school of immorality, where indecency 
clothed itself in the attractions of verse. The tide of corruption was 
met by no strong resistance in the Church; while the court, by its 
example, encouraged the progress of evil. The true standard of 
morals, as well as that of faith, was lost; and the statesman who 
should have adopted a high moral tone would, in all probability, have 
been insincere. Natural religion and natural virtues were all that 
conld be expected ; and it was a happy circumstance when even these 
were not obliterated. Savage used to say of Walpole, that the whole 
range of his mind was from obscenity to politics, and from politics 
to obscenity. Perhaps the wit exaggerated a little for the sake of © 
his antithesis. Walpole did not patronise men of letters; and for 
this the talented and unfortunate Savage owed him a grudge. Often 
as he quoted Horace, the premier had no extensive knowledge, nor 
any great fondness for books. When his letters were brought, he 
generally opened the gamekeeper’s first. He could make better use, 
however, of the little he did know than other men could make of 
ponderous erudition. With easy and flowing wit he united taste for 
the fine arts; and the entertainments he provided for his friends 
were equally profuse and elegant. His mansion at Houghton, with 
his pictures and lodge at Richmond, cost him about 254,000/.; and 
when it is added that each “meeting” at Houghton caused an out- 
lay of 3000/., no one will feel surprised that he did not die rich. As 
a statesman Sir Robert Walpole certainly deserved well of his coun- 
try. “He did every thing,” says Lord Hervey, “with the same 
ease and tranquillity as if he were doing nothing.” ‘“ The prudent 
steadiness and vigilance of that man,” observes Burke, “ joined to 
the greatest possible lenity in his character and his politics, preserved 
the crown to this royal family, and with it their laws and liberties to 
this country.” He was kind-hearted, jovial, and placable; but, as 
we have seen already, “he loved power so much”—they are the 
words of his own son—“ that he would not endure a rival.” His 
clemency was great and noble; for he allowed himself to be over- 
thrown at last by men of whom he knew many to have treasonable 
correspondence with the Stuarts, and whose lives were consequently 
in his hands. 

Our reflections on Walpole’s character have led us somewhat to 
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forestall events. Sixteen years of his life still remain to be noticed. 
It was for political reasons that he and Townshend, in 1726, 
afforded protection to a refugee whom they must have despised. 
This was the extraordinary Dutchman and adventurer Baron Rip- 
perda. During the war of the Spanish succession he served as 
colonel, and carefully studied trade and manufactures. After having 
been employed by Cardinal Alberoni in several affairs of a delicate 
nature, he abjured the Protestant religion, and was commissioned by 
Philip V. of Spain to negotiate a treaty with the German Emperor. 
Such was his success, that on his return to Madrid he was appointed 
Secretary of State, and without the name of prime minister wielded 
all the powers that had belonged to Alberoni. His boasting made 
him the ridicule of thoughtful men; but for a time he defied ali 
opposition’ by force of vanity and presumption. “I am shielded,” 
he cried one day at a public levee, “by six friends, who will defend 
me against all intrigues—God, the Blessed Virgin, the Emperor and 
Empress, the King and Queen of Spain!” This was mere verbi- 
age. He was an unprincipled braggart. A sudden fall followed 
his sudden rise, and fearing for his life, he took refuge with the 
English ambassador, and betrayed to him the secret articles of the 
Treaty of Vienna. During the disclosure his whole frame shook, 
and he wept like a child. His next lodging was in the fortress of 
Segovia, from which he escaped after fifteen months by the help of 
his valet, the servant-maid, and a rope-ladder, which sorely incom- 
moded his gouty legs. In England, he lived for some time at Eton 
incognito, and afterwards in Soho Square in great style. When 
peace was concluded with Spain, and his perfidy could no longer 
serve our minister’s turn, he felt his importance lessened, and re- 
solved to vent on Spain the spite which had long been rankling in 
his breast. He therefore embarked for Morocco, entered the ser- 
vice of Muley Abdallah, embraced Mohammedanism, obtained the 
command of the army, and acted also as chief minister. He several 
times defeated the Spaniards, was himself beaten at Ceuta, resigned, 
deserted his master when dethroned by Muley Ali, retired to Tetuan, 
and died in old age despised and detested by all whom he had cajoled 
and betrayed. 

In the year 1730, Thomas Pelham, duke of Newcastle, was made 
Secretary at War. He was in some respects a gifted man, and so fond 
of power and office that he contrived to fill high situations at court 
during a period of six-and-forty years. He constantly sided with 
Walpole, and was repaid by sharing the premier’s confidence. Ina 
subordinate office, in which his talents were turned to account by a 
superior understanding, he was found useful, and even necessary, in 
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consequence of his great family influence; but when he afterwards 
rose to the head of affairs, he presented a melancholy spectacle of 
ambition anddneompetence. I hope some time hence to trace his life 
in a brief memoir; but in the mean while it may be sufficient to say 
that he was wholly devoid of method, peevish, and grotesque. Able 
men made sport of him; he appeared very busy when he was doing 
nothing; and George II., who disliked him extremely, said, “I am 
compelled to take the Duke of Newcastle as my minister, who is not 
fit to be chamberlain in the smallest court of Germany.” 

Townshend and Walpole had been friends in youth; nay more, 
they were brothers-in-law. They had long acted in concert as 
ministers; but as time went on, jealousies sprang up between them. 
Their tempers differed: Townshend was violent and overbearing ; 
Walpole was good-humoured and conciliating. Private envy widened 
public differences. The Townshends, who had long taken the lead 
in Norfolk, saw themselves outrivalled by the Walpoles, of whom 
the eldest son was made a peer, and the father was surrounded by 
all that was brilliant at Houghton. When Lady Townshend died 
their good angel was gone, and their growing dissensions came to a 
crisis at Colonel Selwyn’s in 1729. Townshend, incensed at some 
caustic reflections on his sincerity, seized Walpole by the collar, and 
both at the same moment laid their hands upon their swords. Blood 
might have been shed, even the guilt of fratricide incurred, if Mrs. 
Selwyn and Newcastle had not interfered. The breach, however, 
was not to be healed, though the duel was prevented. ‘“ They stood 
aloof, the scars remaining ;” and Townshend, retiring from public 
life, gave himself up to rural pursuits, and refused ever after to attend 
the House of Lords, lest his temper should betray him into hasty 
words. The history of the rupture given by the premier himself was 
simply this: ‘So long as the firm of the house was Townshend and 
Walpole, the utmost harmony prevailed; but it no sooner became 
Walpole and Townshend than things went wrong, and a separation 
ensued.” This is no doubt the true account of the matter. Walpole 
could brook no opposition in the cabinet of which he was the head; 
neither could Townshend endure to be second in a ministry in which 
he had been first. 

The premier’s course was now clearer, and he promoted friendly 
relations with Austria, to which his colleague had been averse; and 
at the same time sent Lord Waldegrave to Paris, in place of his 
brother Horace. His mission was to pacify France; and he was 
chosen as a person likely to please Cardinal Fleury. There can be 
no doubt of his diplomatic ability, his liveliness and address as a 
correspondent; but we cannot but regret that he threw off the yoke 
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of the Church in whose divine tenets he had been educated, and ad- 
mitted to his uncle, the Duke of Berwick, that he “changed his 
religion to avoid confession.” 

It was about the year 1731 that Pulteney became one of Wal- 
pole’s bitterest opponents. He had been the great man’s friend; 
but the great man having more than once treated him as the little 
man, he rejected every overture of reconciliation, and, together with 
Bolingbroke, assailed the prime minister in the Craftsman with every 
species of sarcasm and invective. In the House his opposition was 
no less determined; yet it must be remembered, to the honour of 
each of the rivals, that amid all their political acrimony they were 
often seen in friendly conversation, and that Walpole even preferred 
Dr. Pearce to the deanery of Winchester at Pulteney’s request. An 
election was coming on; and Pulteney, to his credit, took occasion 
to tell the dean, that if in it he favoured his interests rather than 
those of the premier, he should have the worse opinion of him. No- 
thing can be imagined more delicate and generous both towards his 
opponent and the dean. 

Sir Robert’s financial ingenuity ere long gave Pulteney and the 
Opposition a formidable handle against him. He conceived a plan 
for removing the duties on wine and tobacco, and applying to these 
articles the laws of excise. His views were developed in a pamphlet 
entitled Some General Considerations concerning the Alteration and 
Improvement of the Revenues ; and from these it appeared that the 
projected bill would totally abolish the land-tax, augment the reve- 
nue, prevent frauds, decrease smuggling (then practised to a fearful 
extent), simplify taxation, and facilitate the collection of taxes. The 
customs were to be converted into duties of excise; and the laws of 
excise were at the same time to be amended. Walpole’s speeches 
in the debate were very masterly; and in his climax he declared that 
the scheme he proposed was most innocent, and hurtful to none but 
smugglers and unfair traders; that he was certain it would be a 
great benefit to the revenue, and would “tend to make London a 
free port, and by consequence the market of the world.” But the 
nation was not ripe for a measure so much in advance of the age. 
The very name of excise was odious, and recalled a long list of 
grievances and riots from the time of Charles the First downwards. 
The Craftsman and the Opposition took every advantage of this 
bugbear; and though the bill was read a second time by a majority 
of thirty-six, the storm raised in the country was such that Walpole 
thought it prudent to withdraw it of his own accord. The King 
supported his minister; and to the great disappointment of the 
Opposition, Carteret and a number of hangers-on who had defected 
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to its ranks were deprived of their offices, and replaced by Walpole’s 
friends. Thus, as in nearly all the battles described by Thucydides, 
each party set up a trophy of victory. 

It would be tiresome to the reader if at this distance of time I 
detailed the various tactics employed by the Opposition to bring Wal- 
pole into disrepute. Many of them were of so unconstitutional a tend- 
ency as to show plainly that they arose simply from a spirit of faction. 
Their advocates espoused the cause of the servants of the crown 
whom the King had dismissed, and proposed that his prerogatives 
in this respect should be limited for the future. They agitated for 
triennial parliaments, which the Whig portion of them had once 
vigorously opposed; but their zeal was directed apparently against 
aman rather than against a measure. Such puny hostilities have 
their advantage. They serve as a safety-valve to let off the ill- 
temper of parties, and by occupying them with subjects of minor 
importance, prevent explosion on serious questions. It is for the 
good of society that the House of Commons should often resemble a 
set of schoolboys. 

In 1734 and 1735 Walpole was engaged in a struggle with the 
King himself. The Emperor of Germany, opposed to the united 
forces of France, Sardinia, and Spain, found himself sorely embar- 
rassed, and ardently desired the armed assistance of England and 
Holland. Sir Robert was fully determined not to embroil his country 
in a hazardous and useless war; and in order to maintain this reso- 
lution, he had to resist the influence of his royal master, who inclined 
to Austria; of the Secretary of State, Lord Harrington; and of the 
Austrian envoy, Strickland, Bishop of Namur. This prelate had 
espoused the cause of James III.; and having quitted England (his 
native country), had been made Abbot of St. Pierre de Preaux in 
Normandy. But having been raised to the See of Namur through 
British influence with the German court, he thought he might serve 
two masters; and by residing at Rome he gained information about 
the Stuart exiles, and transmitted it regularly to the English Go- 
vernment. Lord Harrington had endeavoured to obtain for him a 
Cardinal’s hat through the Emperor’s influence; but this attempt, it 
would seem, had no result.* Arrived in London, he exerted himself 
to bring Walpole and his peaceful policy into disrepute; and was 
only dismissed through that minister’s remonstrances with the Queen, 
who continued to be his faithful and judicious friend. The Cabinet 
was strangely divided, and wheel worked within wheel. Harrington 
gave orders which Walpole secretly countermanded. The Queen 


* Walpole and Grantham Papers; Orford Papers; Coxe’s Life of Wal- 
pole, i, 512, 
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was for peace, while the King made ready for war; and contrary 
instructions from ministers of the same cabinet often lay on the 
table of foreign ministers. The increasing difficulties of the Em- 
peror of Austria afforded ample scope for conflicting counsels. He 
was driven to the verge of insanity by the straits into which he 
was brought by France, Sweden, Prussia, and Turkey. In the dead 
of night he gave vent to the bitterest lamentations, and the Empress 
only witnessed his despair. Every effort to obtain subsidies and 
armed assistance from England and Holland failed: they would 
promise nothing but mediation. At length a plan of pacification 
was devised. The King in his speech spoke of it with laudable 
pride. The address in the House of Commons was carried without 
any reflection unfavourable to the minister; and Bolingbroke him- 
self, though Walpole’s sworn enemy, allowed that “if the English 
ministers had any hand in it, they were wiser than he thought them ; 
and if not, they were much luckier than they deserved to be.” It 
cannot be denied that Great Britain has sometimes deviated from a 
pacific policy, and often pursues it with a selfish aim; but it is also 
certain that on other occasions her mighty influence from sea to sea 
has been exerted to calm the fury of warring populations, and to 
promote industry, prosperity, and peace. 


VOL. IV. 


Carmel and Beprout. 


Beavtirut Carmel! No one who has spent three or four months 
in traversing the rugged and arid tracks which characterise Syrian 
travel can fail to be struck with the wonderful fertility and beauty of 
the park-like ground to which you ascend after leaving the marshy 
swamps of the Kishon, on the road from Nazareth to “ Mohrakah,” 
the undoubted site of the sacrifice of Elias. The so-called “ Forest” of 
Carmel scarcely deserves its name in the English sense, but is more 
like a glade in our forest scenery, reminding one also of the Tyrol; 
with dwarf oak, bay, carouba, arbutus, and a multitude of flowering 
and aromatic shrubs; the sweet-scented olive, with its pale-yellow 
clusters; the mastic, with its pendent white bell-shaped blossoms, 
and the delicate purple acacia; while cistus, white and lilac, in full 
flower, colour the ground for miles. All the similes of the Book of 
Canticles find their natural explanation here: “My head is like 
Carmel ;” “ How beautiful art thou, and how comely !” y 
Scrambling through this thicket of shrubs, our travellers arrived 
at last at a magnificent amphitheatre, in the centre of which was a 
fountain, and by its side a beautiful Turkey oak, under the shade of 
which they agreed to rest during the burning heat of noonday. The 
hewn stones at their feet marked the -site of the altar which Elias 
rebuilt: from this very fountain must the water have been drawn 
which filled the trench before the sacrifice was offered—that sacrifice 
which, in its accomplishment, was to vindicate the majesty of God in 
the sight of His chosen people. Here again, after the atonement 
had been made by the death of the idolatrous priests by the river 
Kishon, the welcome rain was obtained in answer to the prophet’s 
prayer. The view on all sides is grand in the extreme, embracing 
the whole of Central Palestine, with the Plain of Esdraelon, and 
Tabor, and the “ Cities of the Plain,” Nain and Shunem, Megiddo 
and Jezreel. From the place of sacrifice the path leads through the 
native village of Espya to a high ridge covered with flowers and 
aromatic shrubs; and thence a ride of seven or eight hours through 
lovely scenery brings you to the Convent of Mount Carmel, built on, 
@ promontory overlooking the sea, with the little town of Caiffa 
nestling at its feet. Our travellers, although with a Carmelite Friar 
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for their guide, missed the right track, and found themselves, at ten 
o'clock at night, in a deep ravine, from whence apparently there was 
no exit except by the road through which they had come. Buta 
Bedouin shepherd took pity on their exhausted condition, and showed 
them a path which led them at last to the convent gates, after more 
than twelve hours in the saddle. There the usual hospitable wel- 
come awaited them, though no longer from their much-loved Fran- 
ciscan Fathers. Carmel is the head-quarters of the Discalced Car- 
melites, who received the rules of their Order from Albert, the holy 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, in the year 1205. The convent is a very 
spacious building, with a fine domed chapel; and the whole was 
built from the alms collected by a single monk, who visited Europe 
for that purpose. 

Early the following morning, the solemn Mass for the “ Com- 
memoration of the Blessed Virgin on Mount Carmel” was said for 
the pilgrims in the beautiful church built over the cavern which tra- 
dition points out as the residence of the prophet Elias. A subter- 
ranean chapel occupies this spot, above which a double flight of 
steps leads up to the high altar. After Mass one of the Carmelite 
fathers volunteered to conduct their guests to the “ School of the 
Prophets,” which is a cave below the convent garden, overlooking 
the sea, and to which the descent is steep and difficult. Following 
the zigzag path to the left is the chapel of St. Simon Stock, an 
Englishman, who, in the thirteenth century, spent six years on 
Mount Carmel, leading an austere life of penance and of prayer. 
His eminent piety caused him to be elected general of his Order; 
soon after which he instituted the Confraternity of the Scapular of 
the Blessed Virgin, a devotion as to which he was instructed in a vision 
by the Mother of God herself. His chapel is now being beautifully 
restored by an English lady, whose little girl had a singular devo- 
tion to the spot. The intense heat prevented our travellers from 
continuing their explorations towards the wine-presses, which still 
remain on the slopes of Carmel, sole vestiges of its ancient fertility ; 
for no vineyards now clothe those arid hills. Sadly and literally is 
the prophecy fulfilled: “‘ He shall not tread out wine in the press 
that was wont*to tread it out. Gladness and joy shall be taken 
away from Carmel, and there shall be no rejoicing or shouting in 
the vineyards,” 

Returning to the convent, they ascended to the roof of the dome, 
from whence a magnificent view was obtained on all sides; and then 
reéntering the church, where a beautiful image of the Mother of God 
was exposed, one of the party kneeling at the high altar received the ~ 
scapular from the hands of the venerable Superior. “ Ecce signum 
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salutis; salus in periculis, foedus pacis et pacti sempiterni!” With 
the words of the exhortation still sounding in her ears and the prayer 
in her heart, “‘ Constantiam bene perseverandi,” the English travel- 
ler bid adieu with the rest of her party to their kind entertainers, 
and descended the steep hill leading to Caiffa. Itis a dirty strag- 
gling little town, with nothing to recommend it except the Convent 
of the Dames de Nazareth and the hospitable house of the English 
Consul, himself a man of great ability and talent, though for the 
moment buried in this quiet spot. From Caiffa our travellers gal- 
loped along the beautiful smooth sands towards Acre. The seashore 
is covered with shells, especially the murex, a beautiful violet-tinted 
donax, and above all the lovely purple haliotis, the “ianthina fra- 
gilis,” supposed to have been used for the ancient Tyrian dye, which 
some of the party could not resist dismounting to pick up. Pre- 
sently they came to “ that ancient river, the river Kishon,” which, 
swollen by a flood, compelled them to cross it in boats, while their 
horses swam alongside. A ride of two hours more, and the fording 
of the “ Belus,” now a shallow stream, brought them to the gates of 
Acre. Here, again, they found their old Franciscan friends; and 
leaving their horses at the convent gates, they started to inspect the 
fortifications, under the guidance of one of the Fathers, and after- 
wards visited the church and palace of the Knights of St. John, sole 
remains of the good old times of the Crusaders, now in the hands of 
the Greek Catholics. The once magnificent cathedral is in ruins; 
but a portion of it has been restored, and is used by the Franciscans 
as their church. Our travellers lingered so long in this interesting 
spot that the sun had set before they thought of remounting, and 
the guards at the gate demurred at letting them out of the city. But 
a “bakshish” from the dragoman opened the way, and the party 
galloped rapidly on, past a beautiful villa, with groups of palm-trees, 
interspersed with orange, lemon, and pomegranate gardens, towards 
their tenting ground, which they reached by moonlight at ten o’clock. 
The muleteers had, however, disobeyed their orders, in order to save 
themselves trouble—a common trick in the East—and had pitched 
the tents in a swampy ground, which seemed to breathe nothing but 
malaria and fever. But it was too late to change; so, hastily dining, 
our travellers threw themselves on their little camp-beds, resolving 
to start by peep of day the following morning; and thus, if possible, 
to avoid the evil consequences of the obstinacy of their Arab attend- 
ants. Daybreak accordingly found them in the saddle; and passing 
very sorrowfully the boundary between Palestine and Syria, they com- 
menced the steep and perilous ascent over the magnificent cliffs which 
bear the name of the “ Ladder of Tyre.” No parapet protects the 
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path on the shelving rock; and on several occasions the mules, with 
their loads, seemed on the point of slipping three hundred feet down 
into the sea. The cliffs were covered with wild pinks, red and white, 
and with a beautiful bright lavender-coloured immortelle, of which 
the Bedouins gathered great bunches to decorate their horses. The 
travellers rested for luncheon amid the ruins of an old Phoenician 
city, called in the Syrian tongue “Iskanderyeh.” It had the re- 
mains of a fine aqueduct and of a tessellated pavement still in per- 
fect preservation. From this halting-place a gallop along a belt of 
smooth sand brought them to the base of a fresh cliff called the 
Ras el Abiad, or “ White Head ;” a still more dangerous and pre- 
cipitous ascent than the last, but from whence the most beautiful 
panoramic view was obtained of Tyre and Sidon and the curved line 
of the sandy shores, on which rippled the blue sea; while inland, 
above the fertile plain, rose the magnificent range of violet-coloured 
mountains, snowy Hermon towering, as usual, above the whole. De- 
scending the “ White Head,” and passing by a beautiful ruined 
aqueduct covered with maiden-hair fern and other creepers, a couple 
of hours’ ride brought them into the dirty and straggling streets of 
Tyre. The Jesuits have established a large school in the town, 
which has offshoots in the surrounding villages; and one of the 
Fathers kindly volunteered to be the cicerone of the travellers to 
the cathedral, once the finest church in Syria, said to have been 
built by the Empress Helena. It is in the Byzantine style, but 
only the western wall and a few buttresses remain to show its size 
and ancient grandeur. Eusebius wrote the consecration sermon for 
the opening of this church. Paulinus and William of Tyre sat in 
its episcopal chair. Here Origen was buried, and the Emperor Fre- 
derick Barbarossa. But its glories are indeed departed. Filthy . 
Moslem huts are crowded into its ruined aisles; broken columns 
and fragments of porphyry and granite are strewed on all sides. 
This cathedral is but a type of every thing in this once magnificent 
seaport. All the ancient prophecies of her desolation are literally 
fulfilled: “‘ What city is like Tyre, which is become silent in the 
midst of the sea?” ‘They shall lay thy stones and thy timber in 
the midst of the water.” ‘‘ The waters have covered her. She is a 
place for fishermen to spread their nets.” 

Our party pitched their tents outside the town on the bright 
sandy shore, close to the fountain called Hiram’s Well; and the kind 
Father —— sat drinking coffee with them at the open tent-door, 
talking of his mission and its success, when suddenly a wonderful 
storm burst on the beautiful mountains which stretched beyond the 
desolate Pheenician plain before them, lighting up snowy Hermon 
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with the most vivid and lurid brightness, and throwing purple and 
pink and violet tints on the mounds and villages in the middle dis- 
tance, the brilliancy of which one of the travellers in vain endea- 
voured to render on her drawing-paper. The storm subsiding, they 
made an expedition to Hiram’s tomb, a great sarcophagus erected 
on a pedestal of square stone about four or five miles from the city, 
with a deep well on one side and the ruins of a once enclosed gar- 
den on the other, full of wild-orange and pomegranate trees in full 
blossom. 

The following morning by four o’clock the party left the beau- 
tiful but desolate city, and crossing the Leontes, struck upwards 
from the seashore to the old town of Sarepta, the scene of the 
miracle of the widow’s cruse. Not a house remains on the original 
site, for the modern village has migrated up the hill. Only a few 
square stones are left, and the ruins of an. early Christian chapel 
erected where our divine Lord is said to have rested when travel- 
ling through the coasts of Tyre and Sidon. Here the storm, which 
had long been gathering in the mountains, burst with full force upon 
our travellers; but shelter being out of the question, they were com- 
pelled to brave it; and after fording one or two small rivers, fringed 
with pink oleanders in full flower, arrived within sight of the beau- 
tiful orange and citron groves which surround Saida, the ancient 
Sidon. It is situated, like Tyre, on a projecting isthmus, with a 
ledge of rocks and broken columns running out into the sea, but is 
@ great contrast in the wonderful fertility and culture of its envi- 
rons. Our dripping travellers were most courteously received by 
the French Consul, who gave up the rooms of his wife and daughter 
to the ladies; while{the gentlemen were equally hospitably lodged at 
the Franciscan convent, which forms the opposite side of the square 
court-yard. Thisfshelter was the more welcome, as the baggage 
mules having floundered in the Nahr-ez-Zaherany, or “ Flowery 
River,” with the tents and luggage, their beds and every thing else 
were soaked through and through. 

Here they first came fupon the traces of that horrible massacre 
which three or four years ago filled the hearts of all Europe with 
horror. Upwards of eighteen hundred Christians perished in Saida 
in the month of June 1860, in that outburst of Mohammedan and 
Druse fury, among whom were above one hundred and twenty priests 
and religious of various orders, both men and women. The cruelties 
and insults wreaked on the victims rival the scenes of the Indian 
mutiny; and again, there was the same misplaced confidence in 
the native honour. The venerable Jesuit Fathers, P. Rousseau 
and P. Pouniére, at the risk of their lives, determined to bury the 
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bodies of the victims assassinated outside the gates, especially that 
of the Vicar-General; of the Bishop, Monsignor Boutros, whose 
body, cut in half-a-dozen pieces and part of it already devoured by 
dogs, was discovered with those of twelve other priests and several 
laymen within ten minutes’ walk of the town. The horrible stench 
and the dreadful state of mutilation of the bodies rendered thisdieroic 
service one of real martyrdom.* 

The Sisters of St. Joseph have a large school and orphanage 
adjoining the Franciscan convent; but they “hold their lives in their 
hands,” as all must do who labour in this land, and who have learned 
by bitter experience the treachery and fanaticism by which they are 
surrounded, and which it requires but a spark to kindle anew. After 
early Mass the following morning in the chapel of the convent, the 
French Consul took his guests to visit the port, which was originally 
@ very spacious one, and is still strewed with fragments of porphyry 
columns and hewn granite stones, which must have formed portions 
of the quays. A fine ruined tower and a bridge of several arches 
connects the northern end of the city with the port. On these rocks 
must St. Paul have landed; and here too may our blessed Lord have 
trod, for the only way from Sidon to Tyre is along this shore. 

The day was fine and bright when our travellers, taking leave 
of their kind hosts, and purchasing from the clamorous vendors 
some of the beautiful gold coins of Philip of Macedon, and of Alex- 
ander, recently discovered in one of the gardens of the consulate, 
rode through the lovely Saida orange and acacia groves loaded with 
fruit and flowers, on the path leading to Beyrout. The first river 
was crossed without difficulty, and a turn in the road brought them 
to a village where a Mohammedan wely or chapel is erected to mark 
the spot where the prophet Jonah is said to have been cast on the 
shore out of the belly of the whale. Sycamore, fig, date, palm, 
mulberry, and olive trees gave a pleasant shade for the noonday 
halt. But another river had to be forded, the Dafour, about which 
the guides had been whispering in evident anxiety, owing to the 
recent heavy rains. At Saida a report was current that some tra- 
vellers had been drowned in it the day before; and on arriving at 
its swollen and flooded banks the traveller thought with dismay of 
the evident risk to which her children would be exposed. There 
was, however, no going back, and no boat could be obtained, as at 
the Kishon; so plunging boldly in, with the strongest and most 
expert swimmers among the escort leading the horses of the younger 

* The Pare R. P. Rousseau and the Sister Rosa, Superior of the Sisters 
of St. Joseph, subsequently sunk from typhus caught in tending the wounds 
of the survivors among the Christians. 
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ones, the river was entered and safely crossed. Lighting a fire on 
the seashore to dry their dripping habits, the party watched with 
anxiety the passage of their baggage. But it was accomplished in 
safety with one exception; a mule loaded with saddle-bags was 
carried away by the violence of the current and drowned, while the 
contents of his pack, though recovered, were irretrievably ruined. 
Thankful, however, for no worse mischance, our travellers remounted 
and trotted on towards Beyrout, the approach to which is perfectly 
beautiful, through a succession of stone pine-woods, with the glori- 
ous Lebanon mountains on the right, the lower spurs of which were 
covered with villas and gardens and woods, a° picturesque convent 
crowning each tiny eminence, and the whole combining every thing 
that is most lovely in nature and in art. It reminds one of the view 
of Fiesole from San Miniato, only that of Beyrout is far more rich 
and beautiful. The French, during their two years’ occupation, con- 
structed a fine carriage-road from Beyrout to Damascus—the only 
one in Syria—and two carriages, which look as if they had come out 
of the Ark, have been imported in consequence. One of these non- 
descript vehicles met our travellers near the entrance of the town, 
and here a ludicrous accident was the result. Their horses had 
never before seen a carriage of any description. Such a thing is 
unknown in Palestine. The consequence was, that no persuasion 
could induce their steeds to pass or go near this terrible machine ; 
and one of the party, determined to conquer what he considered the 
obstinacy of his beast, was violently thrown from the saddle. It 
was fortunate that evening had closed in before arriving at the hotel 
to which (for the first time in Syria) they were bound ; for, with their 
clothes deeply stained with the yellow mud of the Dafour and torn 
inté shreds by the prickly-pear hedges, and their hats equally shape- 
less from the storms of Saida, our travellers presented the most 
sorry and ludicrous appearance possible. 

The following morning found two of the party in the narrow 
street leading by a picturesque fountain to the Franciscan Convent; 
but though it was only half-past six the last Mass was over. There 
were but two Fathers belonging to this mission, to which no hospice 
for pilgrims is attached; but they courteously received the ladies in 
a large room hung with portraits of Franciscan martyrs, and offered 
them coffee and breakfast. The ladies, however, were anxious for a 
Mass, and so asked for a guide to show them the way to the Jesuit 
church, which was instantly accorded to them. It is in the upper 
part of the town, near the eastern gate; and the travellers found 
themselves in a building crowded to excess, with a large school of 
boys at one end, and a multitude of Syrian women, in their white 
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abbas, squatted behind a screen at the other. The seven-o’clock 
Mass was over, but another was beginning; and thankfully did one 
of the pair avail herself of the offer of one of the elder boys to leave 
the crowded Arab women’s quarter for a place nearer the altar, and 
close to a beautiful picture of the “ Pieta.” After Mass they were 
shown the schools, which contain upwards of five hundred boys, 
most of them the sole survivors of their families from the Lebanon 
massacres. They were preparing for a holiday and an expedition 
into the mountains, with their kind Superior, the Pére G »& 
name once so well known in the Paris and London world, and now 
as eminent for his labours of love among the little flock intrusted 
to him by the Great Shepherd. 

After breakfast our travellers visited the immense establishment 
of the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, which is the glory 
and pride of Beyroyj. Entering by a gateway, on which the simple 
word “ Caritas” is inscribed, you come into a square court, round 
which are built eight schools for different classes of girls, including 
one for the training of mistresses, and a beautiful chapel, which, 
however, the increasing number of their pensionnaires is obliging 
them to enlarge. The education given by the Sisters is admirable 
in every respect. Leading out of the parloir is a garden full of 
beautiful flowers, and at one end is the hospital and dispensary, 
crowded at all hours by the native sick. Beyond this garden is 
another large square, forming, in fact, a separate establishment, and 
containing between eight and nine hundred orphans, made such by 
the late massacres. Nothing can be more beautifully managed than 
this vast establishment by these noble and devoted women. Well 
may the Sisters of Charity be called, by a noted ecclesiastic, “ the 
salt of the earth.” If in Europe their loving step is every where 
hailed with thankfulness and joy, in the East they are the pioneers 
of civilisation, the evangelisers of races, the regenerators of the 
whole country. Held in affectionate veneration alike by Arab and 
Moslem, Druse and Maronite, to whose physical wants and sufferings 
they are ever ministering without distinction of creed, they alone 
escaped in the hour of fanatical fury. But it is especially in the 
training of children that they are doing a work for God in those 
lands, which must be seen in order to be realised. One of the prettiest 
sights in the world might be seen in the large parloir at Beyrout on a 
Sunday. The Sisters have now been established there for fifteen or six- 
teen years, and can see the fruit of their work. On that day a crowd of 
young mothers, who have each and all been educated by the Sisters, 
come in from the mountains and villages round to bring their chil- 
dren to the Venerable Sceur Supérieure Gélas, and to take part 
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again in the beautiful service which their girlhood has been taught 
to love. Her loving motherly arms were clasped round many a 
bright and smiling face, while the little ones nestled at her feet, all 
anxious to win fronr her a kiss or a smile, or else playing gently 
with the black rosary by her side. She has established, in addition 
to all her other works, an infant nursery in the hills, where such of 
the orphans as are too young or too sickly to thrive in the confined 
atmosphere of the town are reared and nursed by peasant women, 
under the Sisters’ direction. From time to time she visits these 
her babies, riding on her white donkey, loved and respected by every 
one she meets. In the hospital, one of our travellers spoke to a 
Scotch engineer who had been badly scalded in one of the Pasha’s 
steamers. He said, almost with tears, “ What should I have done 
without this place to come to? I have suffered a great deal, it is 
true; but I have only got to turn in my bed fog one of those kind 
gentle faces to come up and ask me whether I do not want some- 
thing.” 

But their Orphanage is now in great straits. When the news 
of the terrible massacre reached Europe, and the statistics mounted 
up to between sixteen and seventeen thousand victims, the heart of 
every one was opened to alleviate the misery, and large sums poured 
in to the Sisters for the support of the hundreds of helpless orphans 
whom they had rescued. But now the excitement has passed away, 
and with it the interest in this great work. People forget so soon 
sorrows in which they have no personal share. Yet the children 
are still there, needing, equally now as then, food and clothing and 
shelter. No other homes are open to receive them, for are they not 
fatherless and motherless? It will still be some years before they 
can leave the shelter of the Sisters’ home, and be old enough to earn 
their own livelihood. And in the mean time what are the Sisters 
to do? How are these poor little ones to be clothed and fed? May 
the hearts of the Catholics of Europe, but especially of England, be 
moved to send fresh help to these suffering children, so that the 
noble work of these self-denying women may be fully and fairly 
accomplished ! 

The sun was scarcely risen the following morning when two of 
our travellers started on an expedition to visit the interesting village 
of Deir-el-Kahmar. Their road lay through the pine-forest outside 
the town, and through hedges of prickly-pear, pomegranates, and 
olives, till it began to wind up the steep mountain-path, or rather 
staircase, formed of smooth slabs, which leads to the picturesque con- 
vent of Ain-Braba. From thence they had the most glorious view 
of Beyrout, with its white houses and golden sands, and the bright 
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blue sea beyond glistening in the rising sun, while date-palms and 
magnificent stone-pines formed the foreground of the picture. Ole- 
anders blossomedj by every rushing stream, and the ground was 
carpeted with pink linum, cyclamen, and other spring flowers. As- 
cending still higher, they came on a wayside khan, looking down 
on a magnificent valley, with a rapid river at the bottom, over which 
a picturesque bridge was thrown, to which they cautiously descended 
by a path which was bad and perilous even for Syrian roads. Then 
reascending on the opposite side, through an underwood of ilex, 
arbutus, myrtle, and cypress, a sharp turn in the road brought them 
within sight of the mountain village they had come to visit, called 
Deir-el-Kahmar, or “ Mountain of the Moon,” from the large figure 
of the Blessed Virgin standing on the moon, carved on the outside 
of the convent-wall. At the head of the valley, projecting boldly 
against the spur of the mountain, is Beteddin, the beautiful palace 
of the Emirs of the Lebanon. 

Their tents being pitched in an orchard at the entrance of the 
town, the travellers started to deliver their letters of introduction to 
the Superior of the Jesuit Mission, the Pére B., whom they soon 
found, encouraging a troop of young Christian volunteers, who were 
drilling on the plain outside the town under the instruction of an 
old French sergeant. The Pére B. took the English ladies to his 
ruined convent, part of which has been lately rebuilt, together with 
the little church and a rude school, where two Sisters of Charity 
were occupied in giving a working lesson to about fifty native chil- 
dren. Terrible was the account given by him of the horrors of the 
massacre in 1860, during which he escaped as by a miracle. Trust- 
ing in the promises of the Turks, and the still more specious assur- 
ances of the Druses, the Christians refused to listen to his earnest 
words of warning. When the massacre began, on the 20th of June, 
1500 of the Christians, with their valuables, took refuge in the 
governor’s house, believing in his solemn assurance of safety and 
protection. But an hour or two later the Druses were admitted by 
the Turkish soldiers themselves into the seraglio, and the work of 
massacre began. 

The Pére B. took our travellers to the courtyard where this hor- 
rible butchery was effected. Not content with murder, they tortured 
and mutilated their victims, especially the women and children, cut- 
ting off their fingers and toes one by one; and when some clasped 
their crucifixes in their agony, blasphemous taunts were added to the 
rest. “Call now on your God, and see if He will come and help 
you!” Among the victims was M. Bischarra Soussa, one of the 
richest inhabitants of the place, and an intimate friend of the gover- 
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nor’s. He was one of the earliest to take refuge in his house at the 
first rumour of danger, and refused to follow the counsel of the 
priest to escape to Beyrout, saying “that with the friendship of the 
governor he was perfectly safe.” He had just married a beautiful 
young wife of twenty-one, who had been educated at the pension of 
the Sisters of Charity, and spoke French and several other languages 
fluently. When the rest of the Christians had been butchered, 
Bischarra Soussa and his wife were summoned by the governor to 
descend into the court. In ‘an instant the whole peril of their posi- 
tion burst upon them. The unhappy man threw himself at the feet of 
the governor, and implored him to spare his life and that of his wife. 
The governor coolly turned from him to a Druse standing by and 
said, “‘ Despatch him.” Bischarra then offered every thing he had in 
the world in exchange for his life. They pretended to accept the 
conditions, and made him sign a deed conveying to them his whole 
fortune. This done, the assassins formed a circle round him, and 
having garotted and thrown him naked on the floor, they strewed 
gunpowder over him, to which they set fire. They then endeavoured 
to skin him alive; but finding the operation too slow, dismembered 
him by degrees; and his wife was forced to be present during the 
whole of this horrible scene. From the governor’s house the mur- 
derers proceeded to the convent and church, where a small number 
of Christians had taken refuge. In this case they were given the 
alternative of apostasy or death. They all chose the latter. Twenty 
priests, kneeling at the foot of the altar with their arms extended in 
the form of a cross, received the palm of martyrdom, the Druses in 
the mean while ringing the church-bells in derision, and calling out 
to the people to “ come to the Mass of their priests.” The Superior 
was reserved for more terrible torments. Stripped naked, he was 
first scalped, “to renew the tonsure,” they said; then with long 
knives they carved the patterns of his sacerdotal vestments on his 
back and chest, and finally beheaded him. 

More than two thousand victims perished on that awful day. 
When, a few weeks later, the French troops took possession of the 
town, they found the mutilated bodies still unburied, having been 
simply thrown over the wall of the court into the field below. Yet 
the principal instigators of these horrible deeds remain unpunished. 
It is true that the Druses and Mohammedans have for the moment 
been banished from the village, and the Christians are endeavouring 
in every way to fortify their position in case of a future outbreak. 
But every thing points to further dangers for the Christians of Syria; 
and the day when the fear of foreign intervention shall be removed 
from the mind of the Turk will be the signal for afresh outburst 
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of fanatical fury, in accordance with the Friday’s prayer in every 
mosque, “ that the Cross may be uprooted from the soil of Islam.” 

The Pére B., from whom our travellers received these terrible 
details, escaped through the fidelity of an Arab, whose life he had 
saved on some previous occasion, and who conveyed him secretly in 
the night to Beyrout, together with a young schoolmaster whom he 
had persuaded to accompany him. 

_ On the following morning our travellers assisted at the Mass 
performed in the newly-rebuilt church of the convent, on the very 
site so recently watered by the blood of the martyrs; and to judge 
by the fervour and devotion of the large congregation, the terrible 
scenes of late years had not been without their fruit. After Mass 
the Pére B. accompanied the travellers to the beautiful but now 
ruined palace of the Christian emirs, by a steep and perilous de- 
scent, where the horses could with difficulty keep their footing. The 
situation of the palace is quite magnificent; and its architecture 
and decorations equal the most gorgeous of the Italian palaces. But 
now all has been destroyed. The beautiful Venetian mosaic, with its 
elaborate patterns; the rare marbles and agates which panelled the 
walls,—all are battered into small pieces. The luxurious baths have 
shared the same fate; the fountains are choked with sand and filth, 
In the midst of the desolation beautiful roses and ferns were spring- 
ing out of the ruins, as if nature would efface the mischief which the 
wanton hand of man had caused. Broken columns; fragments of 
statues and of exquisitely-coloured tiles; beautifully-painted door- 
cases, and other vestiges of art and luxury, lay scattered about in 
every direction; while in the midst of all dark-red patches here and 
there and crimson stains told of the fearful deeds of silent horror per- 
petrated on that fearful day which had made this earthly paradise a 
byword for desolation. 

Our travellers sat on the terrace in the once lovely but now 
neglected garden, looking down on the glorious view in the gorge 
below, and wishing that some English millionaire would come and 
restore a place so unequalled in all the world for beauty of natural 
position. A pretty Christian child brought them coffee and sweet- 
meats, with bunches of roses, jasmine, and honeysuckle; and a native 
“sair” pointed out the magnificent stables, capable of containing 
five hundred horses, which were erected under the arches of the spa- 
cious square leading into the garden. The Pére B. told them that a 
multitude of little children were found concealed in the courts and 
rooms of the palace after the massacre was over; and these were 
rescued by the Sisters of Charity, and brought to their Beyrout 


orphanage. 
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A few hours later, our traveller was among those very children 
in their happy convent-home—for to-morrow was to be a grand day 
at the orphanage. M. de S. was on his visitation-tour, and was 
coming to give the “ First Communion” to all those whom the La- 
zarist fathers and the Sisters judged fit for the sacred rite. But the 
lady, leaving the children and Sisters, who were preparing the chapel 
for the morrow’s ceremony, descended the stairs, and turned with the 
kind and gentle Superior into a corridor on the ground-floor, which 
led into the children’s hospital. In one of the little beds is the 
figure of a beautiful child of fourteen, evidently in the last stage of 
consumption. She and her little sister were the sole survivors of a 
family of ten, murdered one by one on that fatal day in that beau- 
tiful palace of Beteddin. Her constitution had never recovered the 
frightful shock; but her gentleness and goodness had endeared her 
to every one around her. “ How is Marie this evening ?” asked the 
Suverior of a nursing Sister, whom they met on entering the dormi- 
tory. “She is sinking, I fear, ma sceur,” was the reply, “but good 
and patient as ever; and now only waiting and longing for that,” 
she added with a smile, pointing to a little white veil which hung on 
a chair beside her. . 

A bright gleam lit up the young girl’s dying face as her visitors 
approached ; while the traveller, drawing from her basket two framed 
casts of Jesus and of Mary, proceeded to hang them on the wall oppo- 
site her bed, and to decorate them with the flowers she had brought. 
“ These roses are from your old home, dear child. We must make 
your room bright, you know, for to-morrow,” said the lady, in answer 
to the questioning look of the dying child; who gently murmured, 
as she kissed her, “ O, thank you so much! How good every one 
is to me! Jt will not be long to wait.” 

And now the morning is come, and two hundred and fifty young 
souls dressed in white, with wreaths of white roses and soft white 
veils, are kneeling in that beautiful chapel, to receive for the first 
time the Bread of Life. Marie, too, has been dressed in white in 
her little bed; but not more pure are the roses round her head or 
the lilies by her pictures, than is that spotless soul sighing but for 
one thing—to receive her Lord before she departs to see Him face to 
face. Round her neck she wears the blue ribbon and medal of the 
“ Enfans de Marie,” which she has likewise received on that day, in 
compliance with her earnest wish. And now the bell is heard and 
the light approaches, while the attendant Sisters devoutly kneel. A 
moment more, and she has received Him whom she has so loved and 
trusted in here. A few moments later, she was with Him in His 
kingdom. 
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Pamphlets on the Eienicon. 


Tue appearance of a work such as the Eirenicon, from the pen of 
one in so conspicuous a position as Dr. Pusey, was sure to attract 
general attention, and to call forth a great number of comments and 
answers more or less favourable to it or severe upon it. It gives an 
occasion for, and indeed invites, the frankest discussion of a very 
wide range of most important questions; and in doing so it has ren- 
dered a great service to the cause of truth. Many of these ques- 
tions are of that kind which those whom the Eirenicon itself may be 
supposed more particularly to represent have been in the habit of 
avoiding, at all events in public, although their own ecclesiastical 
position depended entirely upon them. It is a very great gain that 
these should now be opened for discussion, at the invitation of one 
who has long passed as a leader among Anglicans. Moreover, a 
book which handles so many subjects and contains so many assertions 
has naturally raised questions as to itself which require consideration. 
It is a comparatively easy matter to look on it as a simple over- 
ture for peace, or to speculate on the possibility of that “union by 
means of explanations,” which Dr. Pusey tells us is his dearest wish. 
Even here we are directly met by the necessity of further investiga- 
tions. Dr. Pusey puts a certain face on the Thirty-nine Articles, 
and on Catholic doctrines and statements with regard to the ques- 
tions to which those Articles refer. Is he right in his representation 
either of the definitions of his own communion or of the support 
which those definitions may receive from authorities external to it? 
Is it true that the “Catholic” interpretation is the legitimate sense 
of the Articles? Is it true that that interpretation is supported by 
Roman and Greek authorities? Is there no statement, for instance, 
in the Council of Trent about justification to which any in the An- 
glican communion can object? It must be quite obvious that a 
great number of sanguine assertions such as these require examina- 
tion in detail; and surely no one can complain if they are not ad- 
mitted on Dr. Pusey’s word. Then again, unfortunately, he was not 
content with painting his own communion in his own colours; he must 
needs give a description of the Catholic system also. He has told us 
—and we are both willing and bound to believe him—that he has 
not drawn this sketch in a hostile spirit: perhaps he will some day 
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acknowledge—which is much more to the point—that he has drawn 
it in great and lamentable ignorance, the consciousness of which ~ 
ought to have deterred him from attempting it. Surely there are 
some enterprises which are usually undertaken by none but the dull- 
est or the most presumptuous of men. Such an enterprise is that of 
giving an account of a practical system which influences and forms 
the hearts and minds of thousands of our fellow-creatures, when we 
have ourselves lived all our days as entire strangers to it. If it be 
something simply in the natural order, such as the polity or the cus- 
toms of a foreign nation, we do not feel so much surprise at the blun- 
ders made by the writer who undertakes to describe them, as at his 
temerity in making the attempt. This is, of course, enhanced greatly 
in proportion as we ascend into the higher spheres of the spiritual 
and supernatural life. It is strange enough to see any sensible man 
writing as if he could fairly characterise the devotional sentiments 
and religious thoughts of men of a different belief; but it becomes 
something more than strange when this venturesome critic proceeds 
not only to characterise, but to condemn and to denounce in the 
strongest language that which he might in all reason and modesty 
have supposed himself, at least, not quite able fully to comprehend ; 
and this at the very time that he is proposing peace. 

We are not, however, here concerned with this more painful 
view of the subject. We are only pointing out that the elaborate 
chapter of accusation against the Catholic Church which Dr. Pusey 
has drawn up could not fail to be received with great indignation on 
the part of Catholics, and that the overtures which accompany it 
cannot be fairly dealt with until it has been thoroughly sifted by 
criticism as well as by controversy. How can we explain a “system” 
which we deny to exist? Of course, no Catholic will acknowledge Dr. 

Pusey’s representation as any thing but a monstrous caricature. Of 

course, also, the chief heads of accusation can be easily dealt with one 

by one, and positive statements given as to what is really taught, 
thought, and felt by Catholics with regard to them. But this leaves 
the book untouched. How came these charges to be made? What 
grounds has Dr. Pusey for asserting that to be true which we all know 
to be so false? Does he quote rightly? has he understood the books 
he cites, where he has read them? and has he read them through? 

Are the authors whom he gives as fair specimens of Catholic teaching 

acknowledged as writers of credit, or are some of them even on the 

Index? Has he ever understood the Catholic doctrines on which 

he is severe, such as the Immaculate Conception and the Papal In- 

fallibility, or the meaning of the Catholic authorities whom he seems 
to set in some sort of opposition to others, such as Bossuet and the 
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Bishops, whose answers he quotes from the Pareri? It is true that 
questions like this are to some extent personal ; but Dr. Pusey makes 
it necessary to ask them, and he is the one person in the world who 
ought to wish that they should be thoroughly handled. We cannot 
believe that he approves of the tactics of some Anglican critics, who 
speak as if the ark of their sanctuary were rudely touched, when it 
is said that he can be mistaken or ignorant about any thing. He 
has never shown any lack of controversial courage. Up to the 
present time we are not aware of a single publication of any note 
from the Catholic side of the question which has not exposed some 
one or two distinct and important errors of fact, quotation, historical 
statement, or some grave misconception of doctrine on his part; and 
this, it is to be observed, has hitherto only been done incidentally by 
writers who have not addressed themselves to the systematic exami- 
nation of the Kirenicon as a work of learning. 

Lastly, this miscellaneous work has occasioned a call, which also, 
we are glad to feel sure, will be adequately answered ; a call for calm 
and learned statements from Catholic theologians on some of the 
chief controversial questions touched on by Dr. Pusey. What is 
the real unity of the Church? What is the true doctrine of her 
infallibility and of that of the Roman Pontiff? and how are the 
commonly alleged (though so often refuted) objections—as, for 
instance, that about what Dr. Pusey calls the formal heresy of 
Liberius—to be met? What is really meant by the Immaculate 
Conception, and what was in truth the history of the late definition ? 
These, and a few more important matters—such as the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation, and the historical truth as to the cases of Mele- 
tius and the African churches—will be treated at length in the forth- 
coming volume of Essays announced under the title of Peace through 
the Truth. The case of the Anglican ordinations has been inci- 
dentally raised by Dr. Pusey; but it will be natural for Catholic 
critics to wait for a volume on the subject which has been announced 
by Mr. F. G. Lee. As far as the alleged sanction of those ordina- 
tions by Cardinal Pole is concerned, Dr. Pusey does not seem in- 
clined to raise the question again. 

We have thus a tolerably large promise of work for theological 
writers and readers; and it cannot but be looked on as a good sign 
that so strong an impulse to controversial activity should have been 
given by one who has not hitherto been fond of inviting attention to 
the difficulties of his own position. It is but natural that the more 
solid and erudite works called forth by the Eirenicon should be the 
last to appear; and any one who has read but a few pages of that 


work will understand the difficulty which its writer has imposed on 
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any conscientious critic by a frequently loose way of quoting, and an 
occasional habit of giving no authority at all for statements that 
certainly require more proof than a bare assertion. But we have 
already the beginning of a most valuable collection of publications by 
men of the highest position, dealing either with detached portions 
of Dr. Pusey’s work or in a summary way with its general plan; 
and some service has been done by letters in the papers, such as 
those of Canon Estcourt and Mr. Rhodes. Father Gallwey’s Ser- 
mon has been widely circulated: Canon Oakeley has given us an 
interesting pamphlet on the Leading Topics of the Eirenicon: Dr. 
Newman has written a letter to its author, and is understood to 
be preparing a second: and his Grace the Archbishop of West- 
minster has dealt with several of Dr. Pusey’s assertions in his 
Pastoral Letter on the Reunion of Christendom. We propose now 
to deal shortly with some of these publications, which, though they 
belong to the earlier and more incidental stage of the controversy, 
are of the highest value in themselves and on account of the position 
of their authors.* 

We must first, however, speak of a work put forth by Dr. Pusey 
as a sequel or a companion to the Eirenicon. This is a republication 
(with leave of the author) of the celebrated Tract 90, preceded by 
an historical preface from Dr. Pusey’s own pen, and followed by a 
letter of Mr. Keble on “ Catholic Subscription to the Articles,” which 
was widely circulated, though not published, in 1861. Of the Tract 
itself we need not, of course, speak. Dr. Pusey’s Preface, however, 
is open to one or two obvious remarks. It is remarkable for the 
manner in which he identifies himself with the Mr. Newman of the 
day, though it appears that the proof of the Tract in question was 
stibmitted to Mr. Keble, and its publication urged by him, while Dr. 
Pusey himself was only made aware of its existence by the clamour 
with which it was received. Then, again, the remarkable difference 
of view between Dr. Pusey and Mr. Newman as to the “ Catholic” 
interpretation of the Articles forces itself again upon our notice. 
From the Tract itself all through, and its explanations by its author 
at the time and since, it is perfectly clear that nothing more was 
meant by it than to claim such latitude of interpretation of the 
Thirty-nine Articles as would admit the “Catholic” sense on equal 
terms, as it were, with the anti-Catholic; and the same view is 
urged by Mr. Keble in his letter. The writer of the Tract supposes 
that the Anglican formularies were drawn up with designed ambi- 


* We have found it impossible to deal with so important and authorita- 
tive a document as his Grace’s Letter in our present paper. 
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guity, in order to catch Catholic subscriptions. He compares the 
tactics adopted by the framers of the Articles to those which were 
followed by M. Thiers: “A French minister, desirous of war, never- 
theless, as a matter of policy, draws up his state-papers in such 
moderate language that his successor, who is for peace, can act up 
to them without compromising his own principles. . . . The Protes- 
tant Confession was drawn up with the purpose of including Catho- 
lics ; and Catholics now will not be excluded. What was an economy 
in the Reformers is a protection to us” (Tract 90, Conclusion). This - 
is a plain common-sense view of the matter, and is abundantly sup- 
ported by history. But it obviously leaves a stain on the Anglican 
Establishment, which will appear of vital or of trifling importance 
according to the different views under which that community is re- 
garded. If itis looked upon as a political and national organisation, 
it was no doubt a stroke of prudence so to frame the formularies as to 
include both sides. If it is considered as a Church of Christ, it can 
hardly be any thing but discreditable that it should thus compromise 
divine truth. But Dr. Pusey’s view of the “Catholic interpretation,” 
as expressed both in his present Preface and in the Hirenicon, claims 
for it the exclusive title of the natural and legitimate sense. It may 
seem almost incredible that any one should maintain this; but so it 
is. Dr. Pusey thus speaks of the “ Protestant” interpretations : “ We 
had all been educated in a traditional system, which had practically 
imported into the Articles a good many principles which were not 
contained in them nor suggested by them; yet which were habitually 
identified with them... . . We proposed no system to ourselves, 
but laid aside piece by piece the system of ultra-Protestant inter- 
pretation, which had incrusted round the Articles. This doubtless 
appeared in our writings from time to time; but the expositions to 
which we were accustomed, and which were to our minds the genuine 
expositions of the Articles, had never before been brought into one 
focus, as they were in Tract 90. . . Newman explained that it was 
written solely against this system of interpretation, which brought 
meanings into the Articles, not out of them, and also why he wrote 
it at all” (Pref. v.-vii.). Yet the words of Mr. Newman’s ex- 
planation, which are quoted immediately after this last passage, dis- 
tinctly contradict the interpretation of the Tract put forward by Dr. 
Pusey. Mr. Newman says that the Anglican Church, as well as 
the Roman, in his opinion, has a “ traditionary system beyond and 
beside the letter of its formularies. ... . And this traditionary 
system not only inculcates what I cannot conceive (receive ?), but 
would exclude any difference of belief from itself. To this exclusive 
modern system I desire to oppose myself; and it is as doing this, 
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doubtless, that I am incurring the censure of the Four Gentlemen 
who have come before the public. J want certain points to be left 
open which they would close. .... . In thus maintaining that we 
have open questions, or, as I have expressed it in the Tract, ‘ambi- 
guous formularies,’ I observe, first, that I am introducing no novelty.” 
He then gives an instance which shows that the principle is ad- 
mitted. Again, he says: “The Tract is grounded on the belief that 
the Articles need not be so closed as the received methods of teach- 
ing closes them, and ought not to be for the sake of many persons” 
(Letter to Dr. Jelf, quoted by Dr. Pusey, p. vii.). 

It is obvious that the interpretations contained in the Tract, how- 
ever admissible on the hypothesis of their author, become little less 
than extravagant when they are considered in the light in which 
Dr. Pusey now puts them forward; and it is but fair to Dr. Newman 
and others to point out the change. Moreover, it is not impossible 
that this republication of the Tract, together with the avowals made 
in the Eirenicon as to the interpretation of the Articles, may be con- 
sidered as a kind of challenge thrown out on the part of Dr. Pusey 
and his followers to the authorities of the Establishment and the 
parties within it that are most opposed to “Catholic” opinions. It 
may be considered fairly enough that if this “claim to hold all 
Roman doctrine”—as far as those well-used words apply to it—is 
allowed to pass unnoticed, the position of the “‘ Anglo-Catholic” clergy 
in the Establishment will be made as secure as silent toleration on 
the part of authorities can make it.* Be it so by all means; but let 
it be understood that the claim now made is quite different from that 
made by Mr. Newman in 1841; and that if it enjoys immunity from 
censure, on account of the far greater latitude now allowed in the 
Establishment to extreme opinions of every colour except one, it has 
still to free itself from the charge of being one of the most grotesque 


* Canon Oakeley, in the pamphlet of which we shall presently speak, 
says of Dr. Pusey’s interpretation: “Dr. Pusey’s avowal, moreover, not 
merely involves the acceptance of that interpretation of the Thirty-nine 
Articles for which Mr. Newman was censured by nearly every bishop of the 
Establishment, but goes beyond that interpretation in a Catholic direction, 
inasmuch as it comprehends the doctrine of Transubstantiation, which Mr. 
Newman, I believe, never thought to be included within the terms of the 
Articles. It also goes beyond Mr. Newman’s argument in his Tract, in that 
at supposes the Catholic sense of the Articles to be their obvious and only true 
sense, instead of being merely one of the senses which are compatible with 
honest subscription. And here I must say, in passing, that I think Dr. Pusey 
somewhat unfair on Mr. Ward in attributing to him the unpopularity of 
Tract 90, since, in extending the interpretation of the Tract to our doctrine 
of the Blessed Eucharist, Dr. Pusey is in fact adopting Mr. Ward’s con- 
struction of the Articles, and not Mr, Newman’s” (p. 6). 
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contortions of language that has ever been seriously advocated as 
permissible by reasonable men. One of the Articles, for instance— 
to take the case adduced by Canon Oakeley—says that “ Transub- 
stantiation (or the change of the substance of the bread and wine) in 
the Supper of the Lord, cannot be proved by holy Writ; but is 
repugnant to the plain words of Scripture, overthroweth the nature 
of a Sacrament, and hath given occasion to many superstitions.” 
On the other hand, let us place the Tridentine Canon: “ If any one 
saith that in the sacred and holy Sacrament of the Eucharist the 
substance of the bread and wine remains conjointly with the body 
and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, and denieth that wonderful and 
singular conversion of the whole substance of the bread into the body, 
and of the whole substance of the wine into the bloo’—the species 
-only of the bread and wine remaining—which conversion the Catholic 
Church most aptly calls Transubstantiation, let him be anathema” 
(Sess. xiii.). Not only does Dr. Pusey assert that there is a sense 
in which the two statements are compatible, but he m»intains that 
such an interpretation is the one single obvious grammatical and 
legitimate interpretation of the words of the Anglican Article. We 
can only imagine one process of reasoning by which this conclusion 
can be maintained; and we have little doubt that if Dr. Pusey’s 
argument were drawn out it would come to this. The Articles must 
mean “ Catholic” doctrine, whether they seem to do so or not, because 
the Anglican Church is a true and orthodox portion of the Catholic 
‘Church. And a part of the proof that she is such a portion consists 
in the fact that her formularies signify Catholic doctrine ! 

The other noticeable feature in Dr. Pusey’s Preface is an at- 
tempt to throw the blame of the undoubted unpopularity of Tract 90 
upon Mr. Ward rather than on the Tract itself. Mr. Ward was 
probably at one time the best-abused person of all the followers of 
the Tractarian movement; and if powerful reasoning, keen logic, 
unflinching openness, and courageous honesty are enough to make 
a person merit wholesale abuse, Mr. Ward certainly deserved it. 
But to attribute the unpopularity of No. 90 to him is simply to 
forget dates and distort facts. In 1841, when the clamour against 
No. 90 was at its height, Mr. Ward, though well known in Oxford 
for his decided opinions and thorough honesty in avowing them, and 
though highly influential (as he could not fail to be) over those who 
came within his reach, was hardly known in the country at large. 
Dr. Pusey’s mistake has been pointed out by Canon Oakeley in the 
appendix to his pamphlet, of which we shall speak presently. He 
observes that the word “non-natural” — of which he gives a very 
plain and simple explanation, which quite vindicates it from the 
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interpretation commonly put upon it — was not used till the ap- 
pearance of The Ideal of a Christian Church in 1844. 

Canon Oakeley’s pamphlet, like every thing that he writes, is 
graceful and courteous, lucid and cogent; and it ought to have all 
the greater weight with Dr. Pusey from the evident disinclination of 
the author to think or speak with severity. In fact, Dr. Pusey has 
already* had occasion to correct an over-sanguine conclusion as to 
his own position which had been formed by Canon Oakeley in con- 
sequence of certain explanations which he addressed to a Catholic 
paper. We think that the fullest credit should be given to Dr. 
Pusey for these explanations; but they must not be allowed to 
counterbalance assertions which he has never withdrawn, and seems 
never to have meant to withdraw. He has only negatively declared 
something about the intention he had in making them. He says 
they were not meant to hurt Catholics: he does not say that they 
were not meant to frighten Anglicans. We refer, of course, to the 
large namber of pages which he has devoted to attacks on what he 
chooses to consider as the practical system of Catholicism, chiefly 
with regard to the cultus of our Blessed Lady, and which no Catholic 
can read without intense indignation. He has heaped up a number 
of extracts from books of very little authority, and put forward as 
characteristics of the Catholic system the pious contemplations of 
individuals, as well as tenets which have been actually condemned. 
The charge is urged with all the recklessness of an advocate, with 
eager rhetoric rather than calm argument, with all the looseness of 
insinuation and inaccuracy of quotation which mark the productions 
of a heated partisan.t No part of his book shows more earnest- 


* In his second letter to the Weekly Register. 

t A writer in the current Number of Macmillan’s Magazine (Feb. 1866) 
observes: “ We could scarcely transcribe all that is here set forth without 
offending the religious taste of our readers, and appearing to gloat over the 
degradation of a Church which, amidst all its aberrations and after all its 
crimes, is a part of Christendom. We may reasonably hope also that there 
is something to be said upon the other side; for, without casting any sus- 
picion upon Dr, Pusey’s honesty, we must remember that he is personally 
under a strong temptation to scare the wavering members of his party from 
defection to the Church of Rome” (p. 277). This is the opinion of an in- 
tensely anti-Catholic writer ; and it would be easy to quote scores of similar 
criticisms. A letter from Oxford, in the London Review of February 3d, 
says: “It seems a gentle irony, certainly, to call a book an Hirenicon which 
most mercilessly exposes the errors, perversions, and tendencies of those 
whom it proposes to conciliate. A great portion of the book might have 
been written by the most distinguished Papophobe—we will not say Dr. 
Cumming, for the style does not remind us of his publications.” The 
writer in Macmillan adds an observation on another point which is well 
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ness than this. Such being the case, it seems to us very strange 
that any one should expect Catholics to be satisfied with a simple 
assurance from Dr. Pusey that “nothing was further from my wish 
than to write any thing which should be painful to those in your 
communion.”* We suppose that if some one were to write a pam- 
phlet of a hundred pages full of the hardest and most vulgar in- 
sinuations against something that Dr. Pusey holds dear and sacred; 
his opinion of it would hardly be changed by the assurance, un- 
accompanied by a single retractation, “I never meant to hurt your 
feelings.” He would naturally ask in what sort of atmosphere 
such a person had lived, to be able to think that such things 
could be said without being “ painful.” He disclaims all desire 
to “prescribe to Italians and Spaniards what they shall hold, or 
how they shall express their pious opinions.” But he is not speak- 
ing of Spaniards or Italians only in many of the most offensive 
passages of his work. He says, for instance, that it “is a practical 
question, affecting our whole eternity. What shall I do to be saved? 
The practical answer to the Roman Catholic seems to me to be, Go 
to Mary, and you will be saved: in our dear Lord’s own words 
it is, Come unto Me: in our own belief it is, Go to Jesus, and you 
will be saved” (p. 182). Can any thing be more shocking than the 
contrast insinuated here? Or, again, when he says in another place, 
“One sees not where there shall be any pause or bound, short of 
that bold conception, ‘that every prayer, both of individuals and of 
the Church, should be addressed to St. Mary.’” Dr. Pusey must 
be perfectly aware of the effect of words like these from him upon 
the mass of his readers. It is certainly no sufficient withdrawal of 
them to write a letter to a Catholic newspaper of limited circulation, 
saying, that he “never thought of imputing to any of the writers 
whom he quoted that they took from our Lord any of the love which 
they gave to His Mother.” Whatever he may think about the 
writers themselves, he certainly asserts in the face of the world that 
they teach others to do this. He asserts that there is a “system” in 
the Catholic Church, of which this is the effect. If he “had no 
thought of criticising holy men who held it,” he still will not 
take Catholic explanations of their words, which show that they did 
not hold it; and his own words imply, or at all events admit of, a 
reservation—that such is the tendency of the system, from which 


worthy of Dr. Pusey’s consideration: ‘“‘ Dr. Pusey’s argument, both against 
Mariolatry and Papal Infallibility, appeals to principles essentially rational- 
istic, which are capable, as we conceive, of being turned with fatal effect 
against himself” (p. 280). 

* Dr. Pusey to the Weekly Register, November 25th, 1865. 
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certain individuals escape in consequence of their holiness. Now, 
it is this assertion about the system of the Church which offends 
Catholics. They care little about their own “ feelings:” they re- 
sent false charges against the Church all the more when they pro- 
ceed from one who professes to be nearer to them than others, and 
to be a lover of peace, and who might easily have satisfied himself 
that his accusations were groundless. People have not complained 
of Dr. Pusey’s intention in saying these things, but of his having 
said them. They willingly accept his statement as to his intention; 
but misrepresentations retain their mischievous character till they 
have been formally withdrawn, whatever may have been the temper 
in which they have been put forward. 

It is, moreover, obvious that this, which to ordinary eyes is the 
prominent feature in Dr. Pusey’s volume, must be taken into account 
in all conclusions concérning the present state of mind among Angli- 
cans, that are founded upon the reception which the Eirenicon has 
met with among them. We think that there are but few among them, 
as there are certainly very few among Catholics, who attach much 
practical importance to the vague and dreamy ideas about corporate 
union by means of mutual explanations which are put forward in other 
parts of the work. It is perfectly clear that Dr. Pusey’s account of 
the Articles would be repudiated at once by all the Anglican authori- 
ties; and equally clear that the points to which he still objects, such 
as the Papal Infallibility and the dogma of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, are among those which can never be conceded on the side of 
the Church. The proposals for union are not, therefore, generally 
looked upon as matters for practical consideration; though, as Dr. 
Newman has remarked, they may hereafter lead to results of the 
highest importance. What has struck the Anglican public in the 
book is its attack on Catholicism, which has, no doubt, surprised 
Protestants as much as Catholics by its violence. We say, there- 
fore, that to consider Dr. Pusey’s unrebuked declaration about the 
possibility of union as a great sign of progress among Anglicans, 
without taking into consideration the other features of the work 
which he has put forth, is to ignore the most essential circumstances 
of the case. Canon Oakeley compares the outcry with which similar 
declarations were once received on Mr. Ward’s part and his own 
with the indifference and absence of opposition now evinced towards 
Dr. Pusey. It is true that the cases are in some respects parallel ; 
but there is this vital difference, that neither Mr. Ward nor Canon 
Oakeley accompanied their declarations as to Roman doctrine with 
virulent abuse of Roman practice; and we may feel pretty certain 
that the Ideal of a Christian Church would never have been made 
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the ground of an academical condemnation of its author if it had 
contained the hundred pages on the cultus of the Blessed Virgin, on 
which Dr. Pusey has expended so much care, and which he has 
adorned with so much apparent erudition. Englishmen judge roughly, 
and in the main fairly; and they will look on the proposals for union 
s an amiable eccentricity in a writer who has pandered so lovingly 
to their favourite prejudices. 

Canon Oakeley has drawn out very clearly another very im- 
portant qualification, which must modify our feelings of joy at the 
apparent progress of Anglicans in general towards greater tolerance 
of Catholic opinions among themselves. He has shown that this 
seemingly good sign is in reality only an indication of increasing 
‘indifference to doctrine of every kind. It is the reflection on the 
broad mirror of public opinion of the uniformly latitudinarian tend- 
ency of the authorities of the Establishment, as evinced in the suc- 
cession of judicial decisions, of which we have all heard so much. 
It is not wonderful that Puseyism should share in this universal 
indulgence. We have also to thank Canon Oakeley for a calm and 
forcible vindication of the Catholic devotion to our Blessed Lady, 
which has been made the subject of so violent an attack by Dr. 
Pusey—perhaps more in the form of an apology than was neces- 
#sary—and for some very sensible remarks on the dream of “ corpo- 
Tate union.” 

There is one writer in England whose words on this subject 
will be listened to with almost equal interest by Catholics and Pro- 
testants. The conflict passes into a new phase with the appearance 
-of Dr.. Newman upon the scene. It is “the great Achilles moving 
to the war.” The gleam of well-worn armour flashes on the eye, and 
the attention of both armies is riveted on him as he lifts his spear. 
He cannot mutter his favourite motto: 


yoiev 3h Snpdy eye wémavuat, 


for it is but lately that he struck down and kicked off the field 
.& swaggering bully from the opposite ranks hardly worthy of his 
steel. It is different now. He will begin in Homeric fashion, with 
# complimentary harangue to the champion on the other side; but 
then will come the time for blows; blows of immense force, dealt 
-out with a gentle affectionateness which enhances their effect ten- 
fold. Dr. Newman begins by a generous tribute to Dr. Pusey him- 
self, and to those whom he may be supposed to influence. No one 
can speak more strongly on the paramount rights of conscience, 
which is not to be stifled for the sake of making a path easy 
or removing a wearisome difficulty. Dr. Pusey is allowed to have 
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every right to mention the conditions on which he proposes union, 
though Dr. Newman does not agree with them, and thinks that he 
would himself not hold to them: he has also the right to state what 
it is that he objects to, as requiring explanation, in the Catholic 
system. But then the tone changes, and business begins. Dr. 
Newman tells his old friend in the plainest way that “there is much 
both in the matter and manner of his volume calculated to wound 
those who love him well, but truth more ;” and he points out the 
glaring inconsistency of “ professing to be composing an Irenicon 
while treating Catholics as foes;” and characterises, in his happy 
way, the proceeding of Dr. Pusey as “discharging an olive-branch as 
from a catapult.” The hundred pages on the subject of the Blessed 
Virgin which are contained in the Kirenicon are so palpably “ one- 
sided” that no one can venture to deny it. Few have characterised 
them in stronger terms than Dr. Newman. “ What could an Exeter- 
Hall orator, what could a Scotch commentator on the Apocalypse 
do more for his own side of the controversy by the picture he drew 
of us?” Further on he pointedly reminds Dr. Pusey that he all the 
time knew better. After a proof from the Fathers as to the doctrine 
in question, he says, “ You know what the Fathers assert; but if so, 
have you not, my dear friend, been unjust to yourself in your recent 
volume, and made far too much of the differences which exist between 
Anglicans and us on this particular point? It is the office of an 
Irenicon to smooth difficulties” (p. 83); and again, “As you re- 
vere the Fathers, so you revere the Greek Church; and here again 
we have a witness in our behalf, of which you must be aware as fully 
as we are, and of which you must really mean to give us the bene- 
fit? (p. 95); and again, “Then I think you have not always made 
your quotations with that consideration and kindness which is your 
rule” (p. 111). The calm gentleness of the language will cer- 
tainly not conceal from Dr. Pusey the gravity and severity of the 
rebuke thus administered. Moreover, Dr. Newman has complaints 
of his own to urge. With the most questionable taste, Dr. Pusey 
has actually brought “to life one of’ Dr. Newman’s “own strong 
sayings, in 1841, about idolatry;” he has at least been understood 
to father upon him the well-known saying, that “the Establishment 
is the great bulwark against infidelity in this land;” he has used 
some words from Dr. Newman’s notes to St. Athanasius in a collec- 
tion of passages from the Fathers, the apparent purpose of which is 
to defend some Anglican doctrine about the sufficiency of Holy 
Scripture against a supposed Catholic contradiction. Dr. Newman 
also most clearly distinguishes his own intention in publishing 
Tract 90 from that of Dr. Pusey in its recent republication. 
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The introduction to the letter before us concludes with a passage 
of singular interest, in which Dr. Newman vindicates the right of 
a convert to speak freely about the system of the Church to which 
he has submitted. We must confess that we hardly understood the 
passages in Dr. Pusey’s work, to which reference is here made, as 
denying the right of free comment to a convert, in the sense in which 
Dr. Newman affirms it. Dr. Pusey has a standard and measure of 
his own (external to the Anglican Establishment), by which he criti- 
cises, approves, or condemns this or that feature in it; and he dis- 
tinctly contemplates at least the possibility of his being driven to 
quit it by its formal adoption of heresy. Certainly, to submit to the 
Catholic Church, and yet retain the right of measuring her in such 
a way by an external standard, would be a contradiction in terms, 
But this does not touch the right of a convert either to choose freely, 
according to his own tastes and leanings, among those varieties of 
devotion and practice which the Church expressly leaves to his choice, 
or to express his opinion on such subjects (so that it be done with 
charity), or on any other matters which fall within the wide and 
recognised range of open questions. If Dr. Pusey meant to deny 
this right, he will be convinced by the frank use made of it by Dr. 
Newman in the passage before us. No one, certainly, will assail 
him as unorthodox; yet he takes his stand openly on one particular 
side with regard to some of the moot questions of the day, as to 
which certainly a large number of English Catholics will be as ready 
to say that they do not altogether agree with him as to acknowledge 
that he has a perfect right to the opinions which he expresses. Per- 
haps we should rather say that they will profess their admiration 
for the authors whom he so far at least disavows as to question 
their right to be treated in controversy as the legitimate and ex- 
clusive representatives of English Catholicism; for we need not 
understand Dr. Newman’s words about the late Father Faber and 
the editor of the Dublin Review as meaning more than this; and his 
point, as against Dr. Pusey, is fully secured by the indisputable fact 
that those distinguished men have never considered themselves, or 
let others consider them, as such representatives.* 

* The questions touched on—but only touched on—by Dr. Newman in 
the passage to which we refer, as falling within the limits of free opinion 
among Catholics, can hardly be discussed with propriety on an occasion 
like the present, when we are dealing with those outside the Church, Dr, 
Newman, who writes with pregnant brevity, has intimated his decided pre- 
ference for an English tone of devotion for Englishmen ; and it is certain, 
as he says, that if Dr. Pusey had taken the ordinary English manuals—as he 


ought to have done—as representing Catholicism in this country, he never 
could have found ground for the charges which he has made. We should 
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The greater part, however, of Dr. Newman’s present letter is given 
to an exquisite defence of Catholic doctrine and devotion as regards our 
Blessed Lady. Its power and beauty are so great as to fill us with 
inexpressible sadness at the thought that Dr. Newman has written 
comparatively so little on similar subjects since he has been a Ca- 
tholic. This short and very condensed sketch on one particular point 
has given him an opportunity of exercising, on however limited a 
scale, those powers as to which he is simply unrivalled. There is 
the keen penetration of the sense of Scripture, and of the relation 
between different and distinct parts of the Holy Volume. After put- 
ting forward the Patristic view of our Blessed Lady as the second 
Eve, Dr. Newman has occasion to defend that interpretation of the 
vision of the woman in the Apocalypse which understands it of her. 


be sorry to understand Dr. Newman to mean either that there is more than 
a simply accidental difference between Catholics of one country and their 
brethren in another (such as is the natural effect of varieties of national 
character), or that the particular temperature of devotional feeling which 
prevailed in this country twenty years ago, for instance, was necessarily to 
be taken as a normal and adequate expression of the workings of the Eng- 
lish heart towards those objects of affection and reverence which are pre- 
sented to it by the Catholic faith. The Church in England was at that 
time, as it were, emerging from the Catacombs; and three hundred years of 
persecution and proscription had not indeed chilled the devotion of her heart, 
but they had certainly taught her reserve and timidity in manifesting it. It 
was not so many years ago that the first public High Mass was celebrated ; 
and that the devotion to the Sacred Heart, though it had been so early 
sown in this country by Father Colombiére, was looked upon by many 
almost as a novelty. It would have been a miracle if Catholics had felt 
themselves free then to give full play to their religious feelings and senti- 
ments; indeed, the time has not yet come when they can do so. We breathe 
in freer air now; but we are still a despised and ridiculed handful. We 
imagine that in days before the Reformation the national character had not 
less glow and gaiety about it than that of any other country. It is one of 
our boasts that England was the island of Saints, and that she was one of 
the first countries to adopt the®feast of the Immaculate Conception. Dr. 
Newman has beautifully pointed out how faith may be whole and firm 
while yet devotion has not had opportunity to expand ; and surely if, as he 
tells us, the influence of Arianism and of the school of Antioch could be felt 
by such men as St. Chrysostom and some of his contemporaries, it is not 
wonderful that in our (happily) altered circumstances we should find a 
certain coldness and rigidity about the tone of devotional feeling which was 
appropriate to the days of bondage and misery which are now passing away. 
Transplanted flowers are sickly things; but the same soil which has at one 
time produced but the soberest and scantiest verdure may have its dormant 
fruitfulness developed by a genial change in the atmosphere, and teem with 
a fresh luxuriance of beauty and grace which may appear exotic, while it is 
in reality home-grown. The “second spring” is upon us, in this and in 
other matters, and we rejoice most thankfully in its effects, 
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This has given him occasion to explain how it is that this interpreta- 
tion may be the true one, although there is no great amount of 
positive testimony for it in the Fathers, and to refute from the 
general principles of scriptural language that which looks upon the 
image as simply a personification of the Church. This passage is a 
real and great gain in scriptural interpretation. Then, again, here 
is the masterly and discriminating erudition, not dealing with the 
Fathers as an ill-arranged and incoherent mass of authorities, but 
giving to each witness his due place and weight, pointing out 
what parts of the Church and what Apostolical tradition he repre- 
sents, and blending the different suffrages into one harmonious state- 
ment. History is brought in to trace the gradual development of 
devotion on points as to which doctrine, on the other hand, was 
always uniform; and to give a natural and simple explanation of 
the chronological order in which the heart, as it were, of the Church 
seems to have mastered the different portions of the wonderful de- 
posit which the Apostles sowed in her mind. The effect of Dr. 
Newman’s explanation of the comparatively later growth of certain 
devotions, which in themselves might have been expected to precede 
others, is not only to remove the apparent difficulty, but to make 
every other view appear more difficult than that which he gives. 
Equally beautiful and convincing is his explanation in the Appendix 
of the historical account which may be given of the strange sayings 
of certain Fathers as to our Blessed Lady having possibly fallen into 
faults of infirmity. Some most accurate and delicate tests for the 
discernment of a real tradition are here given, as well as reasons for 
the apparent absence of such a tradition in a special case. Dr. New- 
man is one of the few writers who show us, first, that they thoroughly 
understand a difficulty or an objection; then, that they can make it 
even stronger; and then, that they can not only say something against 
it, or crush it, but even unravel it, and show that it was to be expected. 
In every one of these respects Dr. Pusey is his exact contrary. Then, 
again, Dr. Newman brings together a series of passages from Fathers 
of the “undivided Church”—to use the new term invented, we believe, 
by Mr. Keble—of which, of course, Dr. Pusey was aware, but of which 
he has said nothing in his Kirenicon. These testify amply not only 
to the doctrine, but to the devotion of the fourth and fifth centuries 
as to our Blessed Lady. He is of course sparing of quotations in a 
work like the present; but he crowns his argument from authority 
by a number of passages—not from popular books of devotion among 
the Greeks, but from their liturgies and authoritative formularies— 
on which Dr. Pusey would have founded a strong argument to the 
effect that our Lady is elevated to the place of our Lord, if he had 
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been able to find them in circulation among Catholics. In fact, a 
number of formal Greek devotions end with the words, “through the 
Theotocos,” instead of “per Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum.” 
The contrast between the cogency and appositeness of every word of 
Dr. Newman’s few quotations (almost universally given at length), 
and the utter illusiveness and bewildering misapplication of the 
clouds upon clouds of citations paraded in Dr. Pusey’s volume, is 
wonderfully striking. Nor, again, is the difference less great between 
the two when a personal remark has to be made. Dr. Newman has no 
hard words for any one. He does not shrink from pointing out faults, 
as we have already said. He tells Dr. Pusey plainly enough that he 
does not think that he even understands what the Immaculate Con- 
ception means; and when he speaks of Anglicans being ignorant 
of the Catholic doctrine of original sin, he seems carefully to omit 
exempting Dr. Pusey from the general statement. He says again 
pointedly, “He who charges us with making Mary a divinity is 
thereby denying the divinity of Jesus. Such a man does not know 
what divinity is.” He complains of the unfairness—of which, we 
are sorry to say, Dr. Pusey seems habitually guilty—of taking a 
strong and apparently objectionable passage from an author who, 
either in the immediate context or elsewhere, has qualified it by 
other statements, which any one but a partisan writer would feel 
bound to take into consideration and to place by its side, with- 
out giving the reader any intimation that such qualifications exist. 
“When, then, my dear Pusey, you read any thing extravagant 
in praise of our Lady, is it not charitable to ask, even while you 
condemn it in itself, Did the author write nothing else?” (p. 101.) 
He refuses to receive Dr. Pusey’s collection of strong passages 
as a fair representation of the minds of the authors from whom 
they are quoted. He speaks of their “literal and absolute sense, 
as any Protestant would naturally take them, and as the writers 
doubtless did not use them” (p. 118). And again: “I know 
nothing of the originals, and cannot believe that they have meant 
what you say” (p. 120). But with all this strong and decisive lan- 
guage, which we may be sure is the very gentlest that he can use, 
and implies an estimate of the Kirenicon by no means in accordance 
with that of its admirers, he is so uniformly calm and affectionate in 
manner that we cannot but hope that Dr. Pusey and others who think 
with him will be won over to think more seriously of the extreme 
gravity of their step in casting forth upon the world of English 
readers so extremely intemperate an accusation against the Catholic 
Church as that which they have put in circulation. Nor can we 
abandon the hope that they will listen to Dr. Newman’s clear and un- 
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answerable statement of the doctrine of the Fathers as to our Blessed 
Lady, and see how truly he has pointed to the flaws and defects in 
their own thoughts with regard to her. They will certainly be hardly 
able to deny that they have misunderstood, not only the Immaculate 
Conception, against which they- have talked so loudly, but even, it 
may be, original sin itself; nor do we think that it can be questioned 
that he has put his finger upon the fundamental error—not to say 
heresy—to which all their low conceptions as to the Blessed Mother 
of God are to be assigned as their ultimate cause. Dr. Pusey, as 
Dr. Newman remarks, seems to have no idea that our Blessed Lady 
had any other part or position in the Incarnation than as its phy- 
sical instrument—much the same part, as it were, that Juda or 
David may have had. The Fathers, on the contrary, from the 
very first, speak of her “as an intelligent responsible cause of our 
Lord’s taking flesh :” “her faith and obedience being accessories to 
the Incarnation, and gaining it as her reward” (p.38). Dr. New- 
man insists on this vital and all-important difference more than 
once, and seems to consider it the explanation of the strange blind- 
ness of these students of antiquity. If they can once gain a new 
and more Catholic idea as to that which is the foundation, alike 
of our Blessed Lady’s greatness and the devotion of the Church 
to her,—and certainly they must be very blind or very obstinate 
not to see the reasons for such an idea in Dr. Newman’s pages, 
—then the Eirenicon will have produced incidentally a far greater 
blessing to themselves and others than if its strange interpretation 
of the Anglican Articles had been allowed as legitimate in Eng- 
land, and there had been half a score of Du Pins in France ready 
to enter into negotiations with the Archbishop of Canterbury on the 
basis of its propositions. These good men have in fact been living 
and teaching and studying the Fathers with one of the great seminal 
facts, so to speak, of Christianity absent from their minds or entirely — 
undeveloped in them. “It was the creation of a new idea and, a new 
sympathy, a new faith and worship, when the holy Apostles announced 
- that God had become incarnate; and a supreme love and devotion to 
Him became possible, which seemed hopeless before that revelation. 
But besides this, a second range of thoughts was opened on mankind, 
unknown before, and unlike any other, as soon as it was understood 
that that Incarnate God had a mother. The second idea is perfectly 
distinct from the former—the one does not interfere with the other.” 
We conceive that these words will fall strangely on the ears of Dr. 
Pusey, though they might not perhaps do so on those of the author 
of the Christian Year and the Lyra Innocentium; and if they do so, 
after the incontestable proof which Dr. Newman has adduced from 
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the early Fathers of their view of the position of our Blessed Lady 
in the economy of the Incarnation, it will only remain for Dr. Pusey 
either to confute that proof or to acknowledge that he has been 
reasoning on that great mystery, without the guidance of the 
Church, deaf to the teaching of the Fathers, and that he has in- 
curred the usual fate of men who so reason. May the prayers of 
the Blessed Mother, against whose honour he has raised his voice 
so harshly, save him from closing his eyes still more firmly! 

It appears to be one of the characteristics of Dr. Newman to look 
at particular questions and phases of opinion with regard to a wider 
and more comprehensive range of thought than other men. Possibly 
his retired position favours this habit of mind; but it is of course far 
more naturally to be attributed to a loftier intellectual stature and 


. awider knowledge of history than others possess. Such a man is 


eminently fitted for a controversy like the present, in which the 
word Peace has been blurted forth in so uncouth a manner, while 
yet it is not the less the expression of the real and powerful long- 
ings of a thousand hearts. It is a most unpromising overture, but it 
is an overture nevertheless. Dr. Newman is not only fitted to deal 
with it on account of his tender and large sympathies, and of the 
affectionate solicitude with which he has always treated his former 
friends; he is able also, not indeed to go to the very verge of Ca- 
tholic doctrine for their sakes, or to encourage delusive hopes of a 
compromise which would patch up rather than unite, but to speak 
with calm accuracy, looking on his own times as a philosophical 
historian of the Church may look at them by and by, and point out 
what may be accidental, transient, local, in the features of the re- 
ligion of the present day. No one can be less inclined to exaggerate, 
for instance, the differences between English and Italian devotion ; 
and we have seldom felt ourselves in a more Italian atmosphere, out 
of Italy, than in the Oratory at Edgbaston. But he is not afraid of 
giving full weight to national differences of character, nor of avowing 
himself a hearty Englishman. In the same way, without going into 
the question of fact as to alleged extravagances—which, after all, is 
of no real cogency in the argument—he is ready to admit that there 
may be such, and puts forward a simple common-sense argument to 
show that such may be expected in the living working of energetic 
ideas generally, and especially of such ideas in matters, of religion, 
which acts on the affections. This is the true philosophical answer ; 
and it by no means excludes other answers that might be given to 
particular charges, which might be proved to be false in fact, or to 
apply to matters so grave as that the Church would never be allowed 
to permit the alleged corruption. 
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Dr. Newman never shrinks from allowing the full force of any 
principle that he has laid down. Thus, he has distinguished between 
faith as to our Blessed Lady’s position in the kingdom of her Son, 
and the devotion to her founded upon that faith. The faith may 
have been from the beginning, and actually was so, as he proves 
from the early Fathers; but the full devotion may not all at once 
have been developed; or again, it may have been checked in parti- 
cular countries at a particular time, and so make no show in the 
writings of some Fathers of that age, in consequence of the baneful 
influence of a prevalent heresy, which cut at the faith itself. This, 
which is really almost self-evident, enables him not only to explain 
the passages in St. Chrysostom and St. Basil which are sometimes 
objected to, but to grant that there are no certain traces of devotion, 
strictly so called, to our Blessed Lady in the writings of others be- 
sides these. There need not be, according to his principles. It must 
be remembered that all these statements admit of great development 
and explanation; they are germs of thought, and are only put forward 
most concisely in Dr. Newman’s present letter. It is more to our 
present purpose to observe how ready he is to look through the 
cloud of charges, great and small, which Dr. Pusey has blown in 
the face of Catholics, and to discern in the book of his old friend 
a new and important turning-point in the Anglican controversy. 
He thinks that the indignation of Catholics has led them in con- 
sequence to misconceive Dr. Pusey, so as not, it would seem, to 
give him credit for really pacific intentions. We think that no one 
has denied—what, indeed, it does not become a critic to question— 
the reality of a purpose distinctly avowed; but at the same time we 
must repeat that it has never been denied by Dr. Pusey, nor do we 
think it ever can be denied, that the book was written with a clear 
and distinct intention so to represent Catholicism as to deter people 
from submitting to it except on certain terms pointed out by the 
author. Possibly Dr. Newman only means that Catholics have been 
more alienated by Dr. Pusey’s most unhandsome attack than at- 
tracted by his professions of friendship; and certainly never was a 
friendly expostulation, never was an earnest request for explanation 
on certain points which appear to be difficulties in the way of a 
much-desired union, proposed in a way less calculated to conciliate. 
Dr. Newman, therefore, neither wonders nor complains at the strong 
feeling with which the Hirenicon has been received; but he looks 
beyond the present moment, and recalling the former phases of 
opinion as to Catholicism which have prevailed among Anglicans, 
he sees in Dr. Pusey’s proceeding nothing less than the putting 
“the whole argument between you and us on a new footing,”—a 
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footing which may really and profitably be used by those who desire 
peace. No English Catholic but will most heartily rejoice in this 
statement of Dr. Newman; and surely one of our first feelings must 
be that of thankfulness that he is among us at a time like this, and 
that circumstances will give him a more patient hearing and a more 
ready acceptance, on the part of those whose souls may be staked on 
the issue of this controversy, than he might otherwise meet with. 
From him, at least, Anglicans will hear no extreme or novel doc- 
trine; him, at least, they will never accuse of not loving every thing 
that is English. He, if any one, may convince them that no true 
child of the “undivided Church” would be found at the present 
day outside the communion of the Holy See; that the Church is 
the same now as she ever was, and as she ever will be; that she 
can never compromise with her enemies, though she yearns with 
unutterable love to take back every wanderer to her heart. 

Experience has happily shown that the great Shepherd of souls 
leads men on in a way they neither discern nor desire, when they 
have once set themselves to wish and pray for greater light; and that 
prophecies of ill and suspicions of sinister purposes, which have not 
lacked ample foundation, have yet been often defeated in the indul- 
gent dispensations of grace. Nor, indeed, at the present time, are 
all the signs of the sky evil. In its most disagreeable and inexcus- 
able features the Hirenicon is not, we are convinced, a fair repre- 
sentation of the mind of a great number who might commonly be 
supposed to sympathise with its author. He has put himself for the 
moment at their head; and they are, of course, slow to repudiate his 
assistance; but we do not believe that the earnest men who publish 
so, many Catholic devotions, and who, however mistakenly, attempt to 
reproduce in their own churches the external honours paid by Catho- 
lics to Him, whom they also think that they have with them, would 
willingly make themselves responsible for the hundred pages with 
which Dr. Newman’s present pamphlet is engaged. The advance 
towards Catholicism among the Anglicans has, in fact, left Dr. 
Pusey some way behind other and younger men. Even as to him- 
self, he is hardly further away than others have been who are now 
within the Church. 

Only it must not be forgotten that the largest and most cha- 
ritable thoughts as to the meaning and intentions of individuals, and 
the most hopeful anticipations as to the ultimate result of their move- 
ments, do not exhaust the duties imposed upon Catholic writers at 
the present moment. Let us see ever so much of good in demon- 
strations such as this, and believe that there is a still greater amount 
of good which we do not see. We may forbear to press men harshly, 
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to point out baldly the inconsistencies of their position; we may put 
up with the rudeness of the language in which they propose peace. 
They may be haughty and ungenerous now; but this is not much to 
bear for the sake of that unity which those who know it love better 
than those who are strangers to it. Let us be ready, as far as per- 
sons are concerned, to be tender in exposing faults even wanton, and 
misconceptions which, as we think, common industry and fairness 
might have obviated. For Dr. Pusey himself we can wish no severer 
punishment than that he should be able some day to look upon his 
own work with the eyes of a Catholic. He has himself shown us, 
by the use which he has made of old expressions of Dr. Newman 
and others, who have long since repudiated them, that the retracta- 
tion of charges against the Catholic Church by their authors does 
not prevent others from repeating them. We are sorry to say— 
what we still believe will be acknowledged as true by all who have 
been at the pains,—pains not taken by some who have written on 
this subject, of not merely considering the animus and motives 
‘of Dr. Pusey, but of examining his book in detail, and taking 
its measure as a work of erudition and controversy—that, un- 
attractive in style, rambling, incoherent, vague, and intentionally 
“loose,” as it is, it has one great quality, however unintentional, 
—that of being a perfect storehouse of misrepresentation. We 
speak simply as critics, and we disclaim all attempts to ac- 
count for the phenomenon. It contains an almost unparalleled 
number of misstatements of every kind and degree. Its author’s 
reputation will give weight and currency to these. Though never 
perhaps likely to be a popular book, it will still take its place in 
Protestant libraries, and will be much used in future controver- 
sies. No one can tell how often we shall have certain extraordinary 
statements about the Sanctification of the Blessed Virgin, her active 
and passive Conception, the protest of the Greek Church against 
the doctrine, Bellarmine’s assertion about General Councils, Tran- 
substantiation, Extreme Unction, and the like, brought up against 
us; and the erroneous conclusions founded upon them cannot be 
neglected by the defenders of Catholic truth. It is therefore essen- 
tial, not that Dr. Pusey should be attacked in an unkindly spirit, but 
that his book should be handled critically, and, as far as may be, what- 
ever it contains of misstatement, misquotation, unfair insinuation and 
conclusion catalogued and exposed. It must be remembered that 
there is a great demand for the materials of anti-Catholic contro- 
versy. Dr. Pusey does not subscribe to the societies which mostly 
hold their meetings in Exeter Hall in the month of May; but he 
might well be made a life-governor of all of them in consideration of 
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this book. It will be used by the zealots who try to win the poor 
peasants of Connaught to apostasy by means of food and clothing, 
and by the more decorous “ Anglo-Continentals,” who are just now 
rubbing their hands at the prospects of infidelity in Italy. Alas! 
it not only teems with snares for the learned and conscientious, 
but it is full of small insinuations for the ignobler herd of paid 
agents and lecturers,—‘“‘ what the poorer people believe in Rome,” 
what Catholic churches are called in South India, what Cardinal 
Wiseman is reported to have said of Archbishop Affré, “who 
died in recovering his people at the barricades.” These things 
may be passed by as simple faults of taste; but the pretensions 
of the book to learning, and its historical and doctrinal state- 
ments, cannot be admitted without sifting. Dr. Pusey has im- 
posed an unwelcome task on Catholic critics. At the very time 
that they would be conciliating his followers, they are forced to 
attack him. It has seemed to us indeed that ordinary care in 
examining authorities, an attention to the common-sense rule that 
strangers cannot understand a system from without, the use of the 
many means at his disposal of ascertaining the Catholic meaning of 
Catholic language, more self-restraint in assertion, in urging argu- 
ments that appeared telling and conclusions that were welcome to 
himself, and somewhat less of confidence in his own attainments as a 
theologian—would have spared those who wish him well this painful 
undertaking at a time when they would gladly say no word that may 
sound harsh to his ears. But, after all, truth is more precious than 
peace, and peace can only be had through the truth; and we can 
cordially return to Dr. Pusey the assurance which he himself has 
proffered to Catholics, that those engaged in the ungrateful task of 
subjecting his volume to the analysis of criticism have no intention 
whatever of wounding his feelings. 
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Bury the Dead. 
“Give me a grave, that I may bury my Dead out of my sight.” 
Genesis xxiii. 4 (Heb.). 


Enwrapt in fair white shroud, 
With fragrant flowers strewn, 
With loving tears and holy prayers, 
And wailing loud, 
Shut out the light! 
Bury the Dead, bury the Dead, 
Out of my sight! 


Corruption’s touch will wrong 
The sacred Dead too soon; 
Then wreath the brow, the eyelids kiss ; 
Delay not long. 
Behold the blight ! 
Bury the Dead, bury the Dead, 
Out of our sight ! 


But there are other Dead 
That will not buried be, 
That walk about in glaring day 
With noiseless tread, 
And stalk at night; 

Unburied Dead, unburied Dead, 
Ever in sight. 


Dear friendships snapt in twain, 
Sweet confidence betrayed, 
Old hopes forsworn, old loves worn out, 
Vows pledged in vain. 
There is no flight, 
Ye living, unrelenting Dead, 
Out of your sight. 
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O for a grave where I 
Might hide my Dead away ! 
That sacred bond, that holy trust, 
How could it die ? 
Out of my sight ! 
O mocking Dead, unburied Dead, 
Out of my sight! 


O ever-living Dead, 
Who cannot buried be; 
In our heart’s core your name is writ. 
What though it bled? 
The wound was slight 
To eyes that loved no more, in death’s 
Remorseless night. 


O still belovéd Dead, 
No grave is found for you; 
No friends weep with us o’er your bier, 
No prayers are said; 
For out of sight 
We wail our Dead, our secret Dead, 
Alone at night. 


Give me a grave so deep 
That they may rest with me; 
For they shall lie with my dead heart 
In healing sleep ; 
Till out of night 
We shall all pass, O risen Dead, 
Into God’s sight ! 
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Weather Wisdom. 


—— 


Tue obituary of the year 1865 includes the names of two men who 
agreed in aiming at an object of the greatest importance, although 
the means they employed and the estimation they were held in were 
curiously different. The one was a rear-admiral of the English 
Navy, Fitzroy; the other a member of the late French National 
Assembly, Mathieu de la Dréme; and their object was to discover 
rules for foretelling the conduct of that very emblem of fickleness, 
the weather. 

M. Mathieu professed to have discovered a system which (al- 
though not yet thoroughly developed) would enable him to pre- 
dict, with great probability of being right, what the weather would 
be for at least eighteen months in advance; and he bequeathed his 
secret, as a very profitable legacy, to his family, who continue to 
publish an almanac in his name. It is studied, and great reliance 
placed on it, by nearly all the general public of France, though 
rejected unanimously by men of science in that country. 

Admiral Fitzroy, on the other hand, claimed only to have esta- 
blished a few general rules deduced from higher laws or the re- 
sults of experience, which would enable any man to foretell the 
weather for two or three days beforehand with as much certainty as 
is usual in the other applications of the natural sciences. In order 
to apply these rules, numerous observations and calculations have to 
be made; and we may suppose his claim to be generally admitted 
by men of science, when we find that the Royal Society twelve 
years ago recommended that a special department of the Board of 
Trade should be established for this end. The death of Fitzroy has 
recently called forth a fresh opinion from that illustrious body,—that 
this meteorological department is of the highest utility. Sailors have 
indeed for some years learned to regard the “drums” and “cones” 
as valuable signals; but landsmen generally remain content with a 
few simple signs of the weather, and with the remarks on the face 
of a barometer, which are as deceptive as if their object was to mis- 
lead. And yet almost daily forecasts of the weather appear in our 
journals under the heading “ Meteorological Reports,” but are ne- 
glected for parliamentary and police reports, because a little patience 
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is required to master their import, and because they promise nothing 
very imposing in return. 

Such is, however, the importance of the subject to us all, who 
belong to the most seafaring nation in the world, that no doubt a 
popular statement of the position of science in this matter must prove 
generally interesting. 

Before stating the true scientific method, I propose, for the sake 
of an instructive contrast, to give an account of the popular, though 
false, system of Mathieu de la Dréme, It is based on a fallacy as 
common as pernicious, to which the applied sciences are especially 
liable. Astronomy, geology, chemistry, meteorology, and, above all, 
medicine, show too frequent evidence of a tendency in the human 
mind to misapply a very excellent law, and to assume that when one 
cause for a phenomenon has been discovered, there is no need to seek 
for more, or to ascertain if that cause is sufficient as well as real. 
A very short examination of the almanacs published by Mathieu de 
la Dréme shows that the cause which he considers to affect the 
weather is the position of the moon. I have taken some pains to 
analyse his predictions, so as to endeavour to discover his secret, 
and find that most of them can be generalised in the following 
statements : 

1. Rain, with or without wind, may be expected during those 
first and last quarters of a lunar month which commence soon after 
noon, or between midnight and nine a.m. 

2. Wind is to be expected when the new moon occurs in the 
morning, and about midway between the phases of a month other- 
wise quiet. 

Now, not to go too far into a refutation which has been put in a 
very clear and popular form by Dr. Lardner in his Museum of Science 
and Art, it will be here enough to remark that the most rigidly-con- 
ducted series of observations, extended over a long time, has shown 
that, as a matter of fact, there is no discoverable connection between 
the moon in any phase and fair or foul weather. Theoretically it is 
admitted by astronomers that the moon must exert some attraction 
on our atmosphere; but so many more powerful causes are at work, 
that lunar influences are either annulled or combined with them. 

Accordingly Mathieu’s results are not remarkably correct. Thus 
in December last, although the winds predicted for the 14th occurred, 
winds are predicted for the end of the month in the Mediterranean 
which did not happen there, but in the Atlantic. Although heavy 
rains did fall (as presaged) on the 10th of January, the prophet has 
predicted none of the terrible gales which, between the 15th and the 
22d, destroyed so many hundred brave lives, and has fixed upon the 
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week from the 23d to the 30th for foul weather, just when the fury 
of the storms was abating. 

So much for the fallacious system. Let us now turn to the true 
one. The instrument most necessary for forecasting the weather is 
the barometer, which, as all. my readers are probably aware, is an 
instrument for measuring the pressure or weight of the atmosphere ; 
in other words, the column of mercury in the barometer-tube always 
weighs the same as a column of air of the same size outside the 
tube. Hence, when the mercury rises in the tube, it does so because 
the air outside has become heavier ; and when the air is lighter it falls. 

In the tropical regions, the only ordinary cause which affects the 
atmosphere in this manner is the heat of the day, which, by expand- 
ing the air, makes it lighter, while it is condensed again (or becomes 
heavier) in the evening. In those tranquil climates the barometer 
varies with such regularity that it could almost be used to indicate 
the time of day, standing lowest during the hot afternoon, and rising 
to its highest point in the cool of the night. This effect of tempera- 
ture may be noticed on the rarer halcyon days of our temperate zone ; 
but it is marked generally by the more powerful causes, which are 
less often at work in the tropics. 

The chief of these causes is the moisture or dryness of the air, 
which affects the weight of the atmosphere, because the vapour of 
water is lighter than air; consequently the damper the air, the lighter 
it will be, and the more the barometer will fall. — 

The mere violence of the wind in a horizontal direction has been 
supposed to diminish its downward pressure (just as a man while 
skating may be supported by ice which would give way if he stood 
still); but this is very doubtful. 

It has been established by Dove, the great authority on matters 
meteorological, that there are in our northern hemisphere two prin- 
cipal wind-currents, the north-east and south-west, which may blow 
singly, or one above the other, or against one another, in which case 
they produce either a calm, or a wind moving in a circular direction 
—the terrible “cyclone,” which does so much harm. These two 
winds (blowing from what Dove calls “the wind-poles”) are opposed 
in all their characters; the n.z. (or “ polar”) current is dry, cold, 
and of high electrical tension; while the s.w. (“tropical”) wind is 
warm, moist, and with little, if any, positive electricity. From these — 
characters of the main currents it might have been foreseen that the 
barometer must rise for n.E. winds, and fall for s.w. ones; and 
this is what actually occurs. In England it is also found that z., 
y., and n.w. winds act on the weather- glass like y.z. ones; while 
w., 8., and s,£. winds resemble the “ tropical” currents. 
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It is upon these barometrical changes that the English system of 
forecasting is based. A number of stations have been chosen on the 
coasts of Great Britain, Ireland, and France, where the state of the 
barometer and the weather generally is every day noted, and the re- 
sults transmitted to the Board of Trade Office in Whitehall, where 
they are compared, tabulated, and forwarded to the principal journals 
for publication. 

From the comparative examination of the different results it may 
appear, either that the height of the barometer and the direction of 
the wind are very nearly the same at places so widely apart as Va- 
lentia and the Helder, Brest and Aberdeen; or great differences may 
exist between the reports from distant stations. 

In the former case it is probable that the existing weather will 
continue, and that the wind will at any rate not rise much; but in 
the latter case it is necessary to examine the reports minutely. If 
the northern barometers have risen rapidly, more wind may be ex- 
pected from the north; and if the southern temperatures are high, 
rain will probably also occur from the cooling of the air. Southerly 
wind is, on the other hand, presaged by the barometers on the southern 
and western coasts falling. When the barometers are every where 
low, there may be little or no wind; but the slightest rise in any 
quarter indicates wind from that side; and should both the French 
and Scotch barometers rise rapidly, while the English ones remain 
low, it is a sign that both polar and tropical currents are approaching 
in force, and that there will be much rain and gales, of more or less 
severity, according to the rapidity of the change. 

In short, the principal sign of change of weather and index of its 
degree is difference between the barometric observations of the diffe- 
rent stations; and the direction of the wind is usually from the place 
of high barometer to the place of low barometer. These are the 
rules on which the Meteorological Department habitually acts in its 
forecasts of the weather; but though generally true, they are subject 
to many disturbing influences, one of the chief of which is the posi- 
tion of land, especially of mountains; thus the Welsh and Scotch 
highlands turn many a strong wind out of its usual course. 

So much for the mode of proceeding which Admiral Fitzroy in- 
stituted. Let us now judge of its merits by the ordinary test of suc- 
cess. From the facts stated by the Royal Society in their letter 
alluded to above, it would appear that: 

1. Of 2288 signals that a gale was impending, hoisted by au- 
thority of the Board of Trade, 1188 were justified by the state of 
the weather, either when the telegram reached the station, or within 
forty-eight hours afterwards, 
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2. Of 402 signals indicating the direction a gale would probably 
take, 271 proved correct. 

3. Of 40 cautionary signals, 29 appear to have been justified by 
the event; 8 were failures, and 3 were late, the gale having already 
commenced. 

These are good results to obtain from a science still in its infancy. 
Accordingly the Royal Society conclude that it is highly desirable to 
extend the present system of meteorological observations, by collect- 
ing memoranda from captains in the royal and mercantile marine, 
and by establishing more land-stations in places where careful obser- 
vation can be depended on, as at Glasgow and Aberdeen Universities, 
and Stonyhurst College. These, they recommend, should be in con- 
nection with the observatory of the British Association at Kew; and 
they consider that the present system of storm-warnings should be 
continued, aud the results noted for future examination. - 

I may perhaps usefully add to these scientific signs of the weather 
a few remarks on practical weather wisdom, which may be of daily 
use toall. They are derived chiefly from Fitzroy’s “ Weather Book.” 

And first, with regard to the barometer, no indication whatever 
can be got from its absolute height taken on one occasion only; still 
less are the words “storm,” “ change,” “ set fair,” &c. of any use 
but to mislead the unwary. The ascent and descent of the mercury 
in the tube is alone of any use; and such changes are to be inter- 
preted, as above, to presage change in the direction or intensity of 
the wind; since the more rapid the fall of mercury, the more violent 
the following storm generally proves; thus a fall of 0-1 inch per hour 
foretells a very heavy storm. 

It is because in Western Europe s.w. winds generally bring 
rain, and y.£. ones fine weather, that a fall of the glass usually in- 
dicates damp, and a rise fair weather. This must be always borne 
in mind, as it is the reason why, when rain does occur with a strong 
N. or N.E. wind, the glass rises instead of falling; and it also shows 
why in climates like that of St. Petersburg, where rain may fall with 
the wind alike in any quarter, the barometer is of no use for foretelling 
wet weather. The sooner a change (for fair or foul) follows the fall 
or rise of the weather-giass which presaged it, the less time will such 
weather usually last; and, on the contrary, the longer the time be- 
tween the signs and the weather foretold, the longer will such altered 
weather last. 

The thermometer is of less importance as a weather prophet than 
the barometer. But when it rises rapidly and unseasonably, s.w. 
winds and rain may be expected; and a fall, on the other hand, in- 


dicates n.z. winds and dry weather. 
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Among signs drawn from the observation of the sky, the most 
valuable are the two which we know to have been proverbial among 
the Jews in our Lord’s time, viz., that a rosy (not a deep red) sky 
at sunset presages fine weather; while a red morning sky indicates 
much rain or wind. Gray is the most favourable colour for the 
early morning sky, especially if the day breaks first on the horizon. 
A bright yellow sunset presages wind; a pale yellow, rain. 

A gloomy dark-blue sky is a sign of wind; while a light-blue 
sky is the strongest sign of fine weather. The sun’s setting or rising 
behind a bank of clouds indicates rough weather, so do ragged, hard- 
edged, or tufted clouds; but soft, delicate clouds, remaining nearly 
stationary, show fine calm weather. 

When clouds high up are seen blowing in a direction different 
from the lower clouds, or from the wind felt below, a change of wind, 
in the direction of the upper stratum, will probably occur. 

The habits and instincts of animals should also be noticed by 
whoever desires to be weatherwise. Thus, leeches, when kept in water, 
remain low down in settled weather, but rise to the surface when 
wind or rain is impending; and when land-birds keep near their 
homes, sea-birds do not go out to sea, and pigs carry straw to their 
styes, bad weather may be looked for. 

Dew and fog are indications of fine settled weather; but great 
clearness of the air and unusual refraction presage wind, if not rain 
also. 
As to the duration of weather, it may be said generally that 
westerly winds do not bring lasting weather of any kind; while that 
accompanying easterly currents has more tendency to be permanent, 
Thus, rain coming with a s.s. wind lasts generally the whole of one 
or two days; while a s.w. wind brings a greater, but usually a 
shorter, downpour; and generally the weather from a west quarter 
leaves room for hope or fear that it will change into its opposite at 
some time of the day, especially at sunrise, noon, or sunset. 

There are many other rules for foretelling the weather; but they 
are, for the most part, of too local or doubtful a character to be of 
any great value. It is highly desirable that some cf the taste for 
observation of nature, which causes natural history, geology, and 
chemistry to be so widely cultivated, were applied to the study of the 
weather. New rules would thus be gained, and old ones more cor- 
rectly interpreted than at present, until at last the weather for some 
days in advance might be predicted with almost absolute certainty. 
Surely such a result would repay a good deal of trouble. 
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Egupt in the British 


Ill. JOSEPH IN EGYPT. 


Eeypr was in old times the granary of the neighbouring countries. 
Its inhabitants were a fixed and stationary race, and regarded with 
contempt the nomadic state of the Asiatic nations to the north-east : 
these were the tenders of sheep and oxen, the “shepherds,” whom, 
in consequence of their comparatively vagrant life, the Egyptians 
“had in abomination” (Gen. xlvi. 34). The long valley of the Nile, 
extending as the crow flies somewhat more than four hundred miles 
(about the distance of London from Edinburgh), from the southern 
extremity to the point of the Delta, confined the Egyptians within 
its narrow limits, seldom more than twelve miles in breadth, and the 
rich red mud deposited by the river during its inundation made 
agriculture easy and productive. Anciently Egypt was richer in its 
produce than at present. Among the causes of this may be men- 
tioned the gradual filling-up of several of the branches of the Nile 
and the assimilation of the fertile land of Goshen to the surrounding 
desert by the accumulation of sand. Then, too, the papyrus flourished 
on the river's banks, useful both for paper-making and for ship- 
building: it has now almost wholly disappeared. 

There is a period in Egyptian history which was associated by the 
natives in later times with an unpropitious, ill-omened, or, as they 
would say, a Typhonian influence. It was connected with the advent 
of different nations of that Asiatic race against whose mode of life 
the Egyptians entertained so great a prejudice. The Egyptians in- 
cluded them all under the generic name of Shasou, which may be 
interpreted Nomades; but it will be better for us to employ the term 
Asiatics. These Asiatics, at different intervals during five hundred 
and eleven years, found a footing and an abode in Egypt. For the 
most part they lived with the contemporary natives on peaceful and 
friendly terms ; it was only after their final departure that later gene- 
rations, whether through pride or for some other reason, regarded 
the strangers as interlopers and presumptuous invaders. 

These Asiatic visitors were not all of the same nation. The first 
who sought a refuge in Egypt from famine were Abraham and his 
family, and these we will call the Hebrew Asiatics; the second were 
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Asiatics of Philistine or Arab origin, and these, who founded a 

dynasty in Egypt, and became through the policy of Joseph suzerains 

over the whole country, we will call the Shepherd-king Asiatics,— 
their Egyptian name is Hyk-shos; the third and last were the 
Chaldzans, who, under Chushan Rasathaim, held Israel in subjection 
for eight years (Jud. iii. 8), and were driven from Egypt after exer- 
cising their power for fifteen years: these are of course the Chaldee 
Asiatics, and they are remarkable for their rejection of polytheism 
and their attachment to a monotheistic worship of the sun,—indica- 
tions of which are found on a few Egyptian monuments. 

(1.) The sojourn of the Hebrew Asiatics is confined to the brief 
visit of Abraham to Egypt. He pitched his tent in the fertile land 
of Goshen, to the east of the Delta; and though his visit was so 
short, the circumstances attending it fully justified the Egyptians 
in regarding it with aversion and as the beginning of the period 
of Typhonian influence, for it was the occasion of the “ grievous 
stripes” with which God “scourged Pharaoh and his house” on ac- 
count of his treatment of Sarai, Abram’s wife. After Abram’s 
return to Canaan, the part of the country which he had occupied re- 
mained empty for many years. His posterity, the Hebrew Asiatics, 
did indeed return at a subsequent period under Jacob, but they found 
at that time both their old home and the rest of the country—some 
parts more and the southern parts less—under the power of the second 
set of foreign immigrants,—the Shepherd-king Asiatics. They flou- 
rished under the protection of these Shepherd-kings through the in- 
fluence of Joseph, one of their own number, whom Pharaoh Apophis 
had made his viceroy. When the Shepherd-king Asiatics had been 
expelled, .c. 1744, by Amosis, the founder of the eighteenth dynasty, 
the first under which Egypt was united under one monarchy, the 
Hebrews continued for a time under subjection to the conquerors, 
until, about a century after, they were delivered from their bondage 
by Moses in B.c. 1654. 

(2.) The Shepherd-king Asiatics—those who commonly go by 
the name of the Hyk-shos—took refuge in Egypt B.c. 2007, about 
seventy years after the departure of Abram, when Nantef-aa (whose 
name we deciphered on his mummy-case in the British Museum in 
our last article) was king of Hermonthis or the West-bank Thebans. 
The cause of their visit was probably the same as that of Abram’s, 
namely, a famine in their own country. If it be asked why Isaac 
did not follow the example of his father and seek for corn in Egypt 
on this occasion, the answer is supplied by holy Scripture itself. We 
are told, “ When a famine came in the land, after that barrenness 
which had happened in the days of Abraham, Isaac went to Abime- 
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lech king of the Palestines to Gerara: and the Lord appeared to him 
and said, Go not down into Egypt, but stay in the land that I shall 
tell thee: and sojourn in it, and I will be with thee, and will bless 
thee. .... So Isaac abode in Gerara” (Gen. xxvi. 1-6). Possibly 
the very departure of certain Philistines from Gerara had made room 
for the patriarch, and the blessing of God on his obedience was mani- 
fested in the result; for “ Isaac sowed in that land, and he found that 
same year a hundredfold: and the Lord blessed him” (ibid. 12). 

The Shepherd-king Asiatics fixed themselves on the same spot 
which Abraham had occupied and had left vacant. This might have 
been a reason for God’s forbidding Isaac to go into Egypt. They 
gradually increased in numbers and prosperity. Headed by their 
chiefs, who assumed, or at any rate have, Egyptian names—Apophis, 
Janias, Aseth—they constituted a dynasty concurrent with other 
native dynasties at Memphis, Thebes, and elsewhere. On their arrival 
they found Snefrou, king of the Central Memphites, suzerain, and 
after him Moeris, whose name is connected with the great lake in 
the oasis of the Faioum, on the west of the Nile and south-west of 
Memphis. After Moeris or Papa Mai-re, they acknowledged with 
the rest of Egypt the suzerainty of Sesortasen the First, king of 
Thebes ; and on his death they seized Memphis and became suzerains 
of Lower Egypt themselves, s.c. 1932, for a hundred and eighty-four 
years. After sixty-three years of suzerainty their supremacy was 
extended over Upper Egypt as well as Lower, through the policy of 
Joseph, B.c. 1869. They were finally expelled by a coalition formed 
against them, in which the native Egyptians and Nubians made 
common cause; and Egypt was gathered under one king, Amosis, 
founder of the eighteenth dynasty, the king who “ knew not Joseph,” 
and who began the ninety years’ oppression of the Hebrews. 

(3.) The Chaldee Asiatics gained an ascendency in Egypt for 
fifteen years. This, however, took place subsequently not only to 
Joseph but to Moses, and belongs to the time of the Judges (B.c. 
1584-1568); so that, whatever we may have to say of Chusan 
Rasathaim, the Chaldee chief, his sway and his expulsion, must be 
deferred to our next article. It should, however, be remarked, that 
the defeat of Chusan Rasathaim turned the current of immigration. 
The barbarians from the north-east of Asia were checked in their 
attacks towards the south : they were utterly discomfited by Rameses 
the Third (z.c. 1321-1275) ; and the yellow inhabitants of Sennaar, 
with their blue-eyed, white-skinned allies, took thereafter the direc- 
tion of Europe, and for many centuries all entrance was debarred 
to Asiatic influence in Egypt, where the red Egyptians and their 
allies the black Ethiopians lived undisturbed. 
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We will try to add to this brief outline such facts and details 
as may interest our readers. 

We ought to premise that the heading “ Egypt and the British 
Museum” is less suited to our present article than to its fore- 
runners. Ail the Asiatic immigrants who at these three different 
times had relations with Egypt were held in such antipathy by the 
natives in later times that almost all the monumental records, not 
merely of their supremacy but even of their existence have been 
destroyed. Sphinxes with human heads, evidently portraits of 
shepherd - king features, have indeed lately been found at Tanis ; 
and the name of Apophis the Second, the last shepherd-king, has 
been found on the fragments of the temple at Tanis; but there is 
nothing in the British Museum which can be referred to the shep- 
herd-kings themselves. Contemporary monuments, however, there 
are, some of them contemporary with the viceroyalty of Joseph: 
thus we have monuments belonging to the Memphites proper, 
tributary to the shepherds, under the reigns of the great pyramid- 
builders, Cheops, Chephren, and Mycerinus; and others, of the 
Sesortasens and the Amenemhes of Thebes. 

Abraham was the originator of the Typhonian or ill-omened in- 
fluence which the Egyptians ascribed to the presence of the Asiatic 
Shasou. No wonder. Abraham worshipped the true God, and 
Egypt had already fallen into gross idolatry: we found Phtha- 
hotep himself, in the “ Oldest Book in the world,”* invoking Osiris, 
the “ double crocodile.” As the pagans called the Christians athe- 
ists, as misbelievers call Catholics idolators, so the native Egyptians 
called the Hebrews worshippers of the god of evil, and their influ- 
ence Typhonian. By a singular coincidence, the local deity of that 
part of Egypt in which the patriarch Abram sojourned was Set, or 
Soutech, or Nub, or Typhon; and Set was the god of evil—not, 
that is, of sin or moral evil, but of physical evil, as Osiris was the 
god of physical good. The ass was the emblematic sign of this 
member of the Egyptian Pantheon; and we have already alluded 
to certain consequences of this fact in a former article.t 

Abraham sojourned to the east of the Delta ; and the city whose 
name continued for ages associated with the Asiatic Shasou was 
Hawur or Avaris, in the land of Goshen. The various forms in 
which we find this name—Habaropolis, Heroopolis, Arabia, that is 
Habaria, besides Hawur and Avaris—all seem to point to the patri- 
arch’s name as their origin: it is remarkable also that Manetho 
speaks of the city of Avaris as deriving its name from some ancient 
theological reference. Avaris was, in later times, two hundred 

* See The Month, Dec, 1865, p. 602. t Ibid., Sept, 1865, p, 286, 
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years after the Exodus, rebuilt by Rameses the Second, and new- 
named after him: copyists have, in consequence, introduced the 
comparatively modern name into passages of the Old Testament, 
which for accurate chronology ought to be read with the ancient one. 
Such is Gen. xlvii. 11, where Joseph is said to have given a posses- 
sion to his father and brethren in Egypt, in the best of the land, 
in Rameses, as Pharaoh had commanded, Again, in the Book of 
Exodus i. 11, Amosis is said to have set over the Hebrews masters 
of the works to afflict them with burdens, and they built for Pharaoh 
cities of tabernacles, Phithom and Rameses. 

The sojourn of Abram in Egypt, and the Typhonian influence 
connected with the Asiatics, is illustrated by the notice given by 
Manetho of a “ great plague” under the first Tanite dynasty. This 
was the punishment inflicted on the local king in consequence of his 
haying taken Sarai from her husband. “The Lord scourged Pha- 
raoh and his house,” says holy Scripture, “with most grievous 
stripes for Sarai, Abram’s wife; and Pharaoh gave orders con- 
cerning Abram, and they led him away, and his wife, and all that he 
had.” It is remarkable, that among the possessions of Abram in 
Egypt are mentioned camels (Gen. xii. 16), no portraiture of which 
animal occurs on the Egyptian monuments, though we have mention 
of them again in the history of Joseph; he was sold to some Is- 
maelites who were on their way to Egypt with their camels carrying 
spices and balm and myrrh (Gen. xxxvii. 25). 

The fact of Abram’s having, at the end of eight years after 
quitting Egypt, 318 well-appointed men-at-arms—though Lot and 
his servants had been separated from him—helps to divest us of the 
idea that Abram and Sarai and Lot were unaccompanied by any 
retinue on their visit to Egypt; on the contrary, it was the visit of 
a patriarchal chief, and his pitching his tents in the land of Goshen 
might well form the starting-point of that “ Typhonian” epoch the 
remembrance of which was so distasteful to the later Egyptians. 

Abram never returned to Egypt, and Isaac was expressly for- 
bidden to go thither (Gen. xxvi. 2); but Egyptian blood was min- 
gled with that of Abram when Agar was made the mother of Ismael 
(Gen. xvi. 1). Emphatically she is called the Egyptian woman 
(Gen. xxi. 9, and xxv. 12), as though Egypt never brought good 
to Israel. Agar, on her part, never forgot her native country; she 
procured for Ismael an Egyptian wife (Gen. xxi. 21). Esau’s off- 
spring too had a mixture of Egyptian blood, as he “ took to wife, 
besides those he had before, a daughter of Ismael” (Gen. xxviii. 9). 
On the other hand, the chosen seed was kept clear of this admixture 
by the marriage of Isaac with Rebecca, and of Jacob with Lia and 
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Rachel, all three of whom were Mesopotamians. Joseph indeed 
married an Egyptian wife—he could hardly do otherwise; but 
Manasses his son returned to the predilections of the chosen race, 
and sought for a consort from Mesopotamia (1 Paral. vii. 14). 

When Avaris, where Abram had pitched his tent, had remained 
empty for some seventy years, there appeared a party of new-comers, 
on probably the same errand as that which had brought Abram 
before, and was to bring Jacob afterwards. From the famine in 
Palestine they took refuge on the fertile soil of Egypt. These were 
the second tribe of Asiatics, to whose presence and influence the 
term Typhonian, or ill-omened, was in later times applied. They 
were probably Philistines; they may have been Arabs; we will call 
them the Shepherd-king Asiatics. 

They entered Egypt peaceably: they lived in the land of Go- 
shen, multiplied under their own chiefs, and adopted the customs 
of the country. They recognised the authority of the successive 
chemwaldas or suzerains, Snefrou, Moeris, and Sesortasen the First. 
The last seems to have employed them as auxiliaries in his conquest 
of Nubia, s.c. 1974: on his death, Apachnas, the shepherd-king, 
stepped into his place, and by the capture of Memphis made him- 
self suzerain of Lower Egypt—that is, of Egypt from Memphis to 
the Mediterranean; while Upper Egypt remained subject to the suc- 
cessors of Sesortasen at Thebes. The new shepherd-king suzerains 
continued to dwell habitually at Avaris, and did not interfere with 
the authority of the local kings, beyond taking tribute. From this 
point dates the dynasty of tributary Memphites, among whose kings 
we find the builders of the great Pyramids, Cheops, Chephren, and 
Mycerinus. This dynasty was peculiarly amenable to: the sway of 
thé shepherd-kings, and on that account shared with them the bad 
reputation of Typhonianism. Hence the bad character given by 
Herodotus to Cheops and Chephren. 

In the year 1909 or 1908 before Christ, the shepherd-king 
Apachnas, who had acquired the suzerainty over Lower Egypt, died, 
and was succeeded by Apophis the First. The first year of his reign 
was the first year of the life of Joseph, whom Rachel bore to Jacob 
in Mesopotamia. While Joseph was growing up to manhood, the 
shepherd-king suzerain embellished his capital, Avaris and Tanis ; 
and for this purpose, since there was but little stone in the Delta, he 
needed the friendly offices of his tributary kings of Memphis and his 
contemporary suzerains of Upper Egypt, Sesortasen the Second and 
Sesortasen the Third. 

It may be remarked, that as we ascend the Nile we find the cliffs 
or mountains which hedge in the valley of the Nile formed succes- 
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sively of limestone and sandstone, while granite is found forcing its 
way through the sandstone higher up, at the first cataract. The 
vassal kings of Memphis, therefore, would supply the limestone 
needed by Apophis from the quarries of Toura, while the Sesortasens 
would supply alabaster and granite from the Nubian frontier. This 
accounts for the occurrence of the names of Sesortasen and the 
Nubian commandants* on blocks of edifices found on the site of 
Tanis. They would appear there as the names of friends who will- 
ingly codperated in the works undertaken by a friend. 

Joseph grew up: he had lost his mother on the journey from 
Mesopotamia to Hebron, when she gave birth to Benjamin, his only 
uterine brother. “She was buried in the highway that leadeth to 
Ephrata, this is Bethlehem; and Jacob erected a pillar over her 
sepulchre.” Isaac was still living at Hebron when Jacob returned 
from Mesopotamia: and Joseph became his father’s favourite son. 
When he was sixteen years old he excited the anger of his half- 
brothers, the sons of Bala and of Zelpha; and afterwards the jeal- 
ousy of all his brethren, occasioned by his father’s evident fondness 
for him, grew into the bitterest hatred by his narrating to them two 
dreams which seemed to prognosticate his future superiority over 
them. He narrowly escaped a cruel death at their hands, and was 
sold, at the instance of Juda, to some Madianite merchants who were 
on their way from Galaad to Egypt: by the Madianites he was sold 
to Putiphar, an officer of Pharaoh Apophis the First. The history 
of the confidence reposed in Joseph by his master, and of the jealousy 
with which he protected his master’s honour by his own unsullied 
chastity, is familiar to all: his unmerited imprisonment, his inter- 
pretation of the dreams of Pharaoh’s chief butler and chief baker, 
and his summons to the court of Pharaoh to interpret the dreams 
which had troubled the king, need not here be recounted; we pro- 
ceed at once to those facts which bring into contact the narrative of 
holy Scripture and profane history. 

Joseph was raised to the viceroyalty, that he might be in a posi- 
tion to provide for the threatened seven years of famine. “Thou 
shalt be over my house,” said the king, “ and at the commandment 
of thy mouth all the people shall obey: only in the kingly throne 
will I be above thee. Behold, I have appointed thee over the whole 
land of Egypt.” And Pharaoh took his ring from his own hand 
and gave it into his hand: and he put upon him a robe of silk 
and put a chain of gold about his neck, and he made him go up 
into his second chariot, the crier proclaiming that they should bow 
their knee before him, and that they should know that he was made 


* See The Month, September 1865, p, 283. 
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governor over the whole land of Egypt, that is, of course, over that 
part of Egypt which was at present under the suzerainty of the 
shepherd-king, from Memphis to the Mediterranean. And the king 
said to Joseph, “I am Pharaoh; without thy commandment no 
man shall move hand or foot in all the land of Egypt.” And he 
turned his name, and called him in the Egyptian tongue, Zaphnath 
Pa-anch ; and he gave him to wife Aseneth the daughter of Puti- 
phare priest of Heliopolis. Joseph was thirty years old when he 
stood before Pharaoh: he was therefore raised to the viceroyalty 
in the thirty-first year of king Apophis, s.c. 1878, the year after 
the death of Isaac at Hebron. The next seven years were the 
years of plenty, and one-fifth of the produce of the land was stored 
up by Joseph against the years of dearth. 

Meanwhile Upper Egypt was independent under its own kings, 
the successors of Sesortasen the First. His immediate successor 
was Amenemhe the First, and then came Sesortasen the Second, 
whose first year was like that of Apophis, the birth-year of Joseph, 
B.c. 1909-8. In the interval between Joseph’s birth and his ele- 
vation to the viceroyalty, we find the record of the submission of 
certain Asiatics to Sesortasen the Second on a monument at Beni- 
Hassan, of the date s.c. 1903, and of a victory gained by Sesortasen 
the Third over the Pennou in Nubia in the year B.c. 1882. 

But the famine was destined to bring the whole of Egypt, Upper 
as well as Lower, under the suzerainty of the shepherd-king Apophis 
the First ; and this was effected by the policy of Joseph. Among the 
neighbouring nations, the Egyptians too and Nubians needed corn: 
Joseph sold it to them out of the abundant stores he had laid up. 
They paid for the corn first of all in money, that is, probably, in un- 
stamped coin or rings of metal. When their money was exhausted, 
they bartered their cattle for grain, and finally offered their lands and 
themselves. The famine began in B.c. 1871; and after two years the 
whole population had thus, without violence, been brought to acknow- 
ledge the shepherd-king supremacy. 

But it was a suzerainty that did not weigh heavily on the inferior 
states; and it is a remarkable fact that this period was precisely the 
epoch of pyramid-building in its vastest proportions. The vassal 
kings of Memphis, and of Heliopolis or On, raised these monuments 
of their policy, or of their vanity, directly after the famine. The 
account of this seems to be, that in consequence of the population 
having been reduced to serfdom, the king had from that time to 
choose between feeding his subjects in idleness or employing them 
on public works for their bread; and thus the tributary kings also, 
through whom any part of Egypt was governed, would obtain a vast 
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increase of personal power, and a superabundance of disposable labour 
(Palmer, Egyptian Chronicles, p. 166). Hence the pyramid which 
Cheops had already begun assumed the immense proportions which 
it attained. To give ourselves a notion of its size, let us imagine 
ourselves on Primrose Hill or on London Bridge, and seeing on the 
site of St. Paul’s a pyramid rising to within fifty feet of twice the 
height of that cathedral. While Cheops and his successors raised 
the most imposing group of pyramids at Gizeh, nearest to Memphis, 
Sesortasen the Third began the group of pyramids higher up the 
country, at Illahoon, in the oasis of the Faioum; and the East-bank 
kings of Heliopolis erected at Dashour a group which almost rivalled 
the pyramids of Cheops and his successors. 

As we ought not quite to forget the British Museum, even in an 
article on the Shepherd-kings, our readers will find, if they choose, 
memorials of Cheops in blocks from his pyramid in the Egyptian 
vestibule, No. 56 a, 6, c, and a scarabeus bearing his name, Shouphou, 
No. 3920a. 

Chephren succeeded Cheops in the line of tributary Memphites— 
tributary, that is, to the shepherd-kings. A false doorway to a tomb 
bearing the frequent repetition of his name, Shafra, may be found at 
the extremity of the Egyptian N. Gallery, No. 157, 157*, and a 
scarabeeus with his name, No. 39200. 

Mycerinus, the builder of the third pyramid at Gizeh, may be 
identified by his native name, Menkau-re, legible on his wooden 
coffin upstairs, numbered 6647 in case 50, 51. 

The scarabei numbered 3920, 3922, 3919a, 3922c, are referred 
to kings of the tributary Heliopolites, Ra-neferkar, Menkeres, 
Tatcheres, and Ounos. 

As regards monuments connected with particular kings of the 
Theban dynasty, the fifteenth of the original Manetho, we find 
memorials of Sesortasen the First, Nos. 828 and 829; and in par- 
ticular No. 870, under the colossal head of Rameses the Second, 
at the foot of the stairs, in which he commemorates his ancestors 
Aan (n.c. 2083) and Raentseser (z.c. 2059). As these kings were 
of a different dynasty (namely, the Memphite), we have a proof here 
of the friendly relations in which the concurrent dynasties stood in 
general with each other, and of the probability that suzerainty 
might pass easily from one dynasty to another through mere family 
eonnection. 

Sesortasen the Second, the contemporary of Joseph, but before 
his viceroyalty, and Sesortasen the Third, who became through 
Joseph’s policy the vassal of Apophis, have memorials in Nos. 257, 
$31, and 852. 
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Amenemhe the Third—the two first Amenemhes preceded se- 
verally Sesortasen the First and Sesortasen the Second (see, in the 
British Museum, Nos. 256 and 567)—was the builder of the La- 
byrinth, and his name may be found in Nos. 258 and 557; while 
Amenemhe the Fourth (who preceded the last king of the dynasty 
Scemiophris) is recorded in No. 827. 

Mementoes of the Nubian commandants (see The Month, Sept. 
1865, p. 283) may be found in No. 839 (Ameni) and No. 833 
(Rahotep). 


Joseph in the policy he adopted certainly consulted the aggran- 
disement of the shepherd-king who was his own benefactor, the bene- 
factor of his father Jacob and of his whole family. While he did 
this, he treated with the utmost generosity those who were glad, for 
their lives’ sake, to submit to the shepherd-king suzerainty; and he 
proved himself the universal benefactor, under the Divine guidance, 
of all Egypt. He was so recognised while the memory of his policy 
was fresh in men’s minds, and while the shepherd-king rule lasted. 
When, however, fifty years after his death, the native Egyptians 
made common cause with the Nubians to throw off their allegiance 
to Apophis the Second, they soon began to reflect that Joseph was 
of Asiatic race; and their irritated pride at having lain under such 
obligations to a stranger led them to regard him with dislike, and 
to ascribe his best-intentioned undertakings to tyranny. Nor only 
so, but undertakings set on foot by some of their native kings for 
the improvement of the country were confounded with the works of 
Joseph or his friends, and fell under their malicious censure. To 
Joseph is ascribed in holy Scripture the law by which one-fifth of 
the land’s produce was given to the king. It was on this condi- 
tion that he restored the lands as soon as they had been taken in 
payment for corn. The institution of geometrical surveys, of the 
multiplying of canals, the banking-up of the cities and villages, and 
the removing into them of the scattered population, were works be- 
longing to the time of Joseph, and were imputed as tyranny to 
the Memphite vassals of the shepherd-kings (Palmer, p. 563). All 
these works of utility or beneficence were ascribed by late Egyptians 
directly or indirectly to the Typhonian or malignant influence which 
was associated in their minds with the race of the Shasou. 

There exists a remarkable native tradition, which seems to refer 
to the history of Joseph. Let it be remembered that he was revered 
as a wonderful interpreter; that the supposed god of interpretation 
was Hermes or Thoth; that the hieroglyph of the god Thoth was a 
crane. Now it was related in this Egyptian tradition that once upon 
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a time—care was taken to mention neither the time nor the name of 
the king—certain years of prodigiously-abundant harvests were in- 
troduced by the appearance of a double-headed and again of a four- 
headed crane; that is, in other words, by the appearance of a very 
great and wonderful interpreter. We know when those unexampled 
harvests were announced, and by whom; that it was under the 
reign of the shepherd-king Apophis the First; that the date was 
B.c. 1878; and that this said “ Hermes,” this wonderful inter- 
preter, ruled Egypt directly or by his counsels for eighty years, till 
B.c. 1798. It is suggested by Mr. Palmer—whose sagacity we 
admire, at whose industry we are amazed, whose conclusions we 
adopt, and whose expressions we without scruple appropriate, while 
we disclaim all credit ourselves for the information we impart to 
our readers—it is suggested by Mr. Palmer, that to Joseph’s re- 
commendations and calculations were due the improvements in the 
Egyptian calendar, introduced s.c. 1780 or thereabouts, after that 
patriarch’s death. 

Before concluding what we have to say about “ Joseph in Egypt” 
—for we will leave the beauty of the Scripture narrative to itself— 
it is interesting to remark that the romance of The Two Brothers 
(composed about 1400 s.c. for the amusement and instruction of 
Prince Seti, prince of Cush, and grandson of Rameses the Great) is 
probably founded on the history of the youthful chastity of the holy 
patriarch. This romance has been translated by the Vicomte de 
Rougé. 

Joseph had saved the Egyptians from perishing by famine; 
he laboured for many years as chief counsellor to the reigning suze- 
rain; and at last the time came when he must die. But all his 
labours and all his beneficence could not make the natives in later 
times forget that he was not of Egyptian race. They gave him a 
name (Peti-set), which they would willingly have translated literally 
—Satan’s own, or Demonophiles; and his death was regarded by 
Egyptian historians as a deliverance from ill-omened, Typhonian 
influence. A few years of piety and happiness are said, as a gleam 
of sunshine, to have gladdened Egypt in the midst of her mysterious 
oppression by a Typhonian power. Six years of breathing-time and 
of festival were spitefully imagined to mark and celebrate the epoch 
of his death, though it was not till fifty years afterwards that Egypt 
was delivered from the influence of one whose religion was truth, and 
who worshipped, not the monster-headed deities of the country, but 
the one living and true God. 

Fifty years after Joseph’s death, Apophis the Second sent a 
request to the vassal-king of Thebes, on the left bank of the Nile, 
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for stone to build a temple at Avaris to the local deity of the Seth- 
roitic nome, Soutech, The native Egyptians associated this deity 
with the God of the Hebrews. Ra-skenen was the only native king 
now existing: the other dynasties had died out. The Egyptians were 
tired of the rule of the shepherd-kings: they determined to throw off 
the yoke. Ra-skenen struck the first blow, aided by the Nubians. It 
was followed up by Amosis, whose occupation of Memphis gave him the 
prestige of victory; after four years Avaris, the capital of the shep- 
herd-kings, was taken; and the shepherd-king Asiatics were driven 
out of Egypt. The Hebrews found themselves under new masters ; 
and Egypt was consolidated into one kingdom under the eighteenth 
dynasty, which was distinguished by the Exodus, the temporary 
supremacy of Chushan Rasathaim, and the mighty works of Mem- 
non and Rameses the (éreat,—for an account of which we refer our 
readers to our next and last article. 
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De Profundis. 


—— 


Tuer: is no Mortara case just at present on hand, and no special 
persecution going on in Spain or Portugal. The friends of re- 
ligious liberty, Catholic or Protestant, may perhaps be induced to 
give a few minutes of their time and attention to a revelation 
that we are able to make of a course of kidnapping and forcible 
proselytising on a gigantic scale, of which they have probably not 
heard. 


Let them try to conceive of the fact, that in this nineteenth 
century, and at this very moment, there is a city in South America 
where more than a thousand children of Protestant parents, in 
spite of the known wishes, and in many cases urgent entreaties, of 
their parents, and in spite of the reclamations of a zealous, though 
poor and despised, body of Protestant clergy, are compelled every 
day to be present at Popish ceremonies, and to repeat the Popish 
Catechism ; are deprived of Protestant books, and kept from com- 
munication with Protestant ministers. They are exposed to the 
joint processes of, on the one hand, the careful exclusion of every 
thing that could remind them of their infant belief, ridicule on 
the part of their companions, and punishment from their rulers of 
every expression of Protestantism; and, on the other, of inces- 
sant inculcation of Roman-Catholic ideas. By these means most 
of them are converted before they are set free from this course of 
discipline into bigoted Papists, or, as is more often the result, into 
hardened infidels. 

Let our readers, after the example of Sterne,—lest the large 
number of these victims of intolerance make sympathy difficult, 
—picture to themselves a single case of the many that are of 
daily occurrence. Most of the exceptionally hard work in the city 
of which we are speaking is performed by strangers. They are 
porters, Paviours, stokers in gas-factories, dock-labourers, and the 
like. They marry early, and they have generally large families. 
Hence it is a common thing for a man to be cut off in the prime of 
life by disease of the lungs or heart, or by the fevers that are pre- 
valent in that region, and to leave six or seven young children 
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unprovided for. Let our readers imagine to themselves the anguish 
of a sincere Protestant in his last moments, gazing on the six little 
ones round his bed, and thinking how by mockery and stripes they 
will be tortured out of adherence to what he has taught them to 
prize as truth, and how they will be all trained to practise rites 
and hold opinions that he abhors. He and his fellow-religionists 
have been made to contribute to the expenses of the great state- 
schools established in the city, and the clergy of his denomination 
are ready to instruct his children gratuitously, while the Popish 
priests are all paid for their services; and yet his children must 
either starve to death, or be brought up in forgetfulness of their 
own religion. His widow struggles on, as his last feeble words 
implored her to do; but the struggle is soon hopeless. The laws 
bearing on the poor are all ingeniously contrived to bring about 
one and the same result. If she asks alms of the charitable, she is 
sent to prison, and the children taken to the proselytising school 
till she comes out. If while she is seeking work they go crying 
into the streets, they are seized by the police, and sent to another 
school of the same kind, from which, even if she demands them, 
they will not be restored to her till the work of their corruption is 
completed. If she gives way and applies to the bureau for bread, 
it is only given on condition of her own and her children’s separate 
incarceration ; and she knows that though in this case there are 
rules authorising her to ask for exemption for them from compul- 
sory attendance at the worship of another religion, these rules are 
disregarded, and she has no power to enforce them. If she dies, 
worn out with anxiety and want of the food which she has put in 
their hungry mouths, they are at once taken possession of, and 
become an easy prey. 

These things are happening every day at this time, and not 
only in that one city, but in every town of the country of which it 
is the metropolis. Only—and we may surely trust that this dif- 
ference will not abate the sympathy or cool down the indignation 
of lovers of religious liberty—the country is not South America, 
but Great Britain, and the city is London, and the victims of 
oppression are Irish orphans. Make due allowance for the fact that 
you do not like the Irish, and do not like their religion, and that 
some of their grievances do not seem to be real grievanées ; still 
you must allow that this is a grievance, and one that, in any other 
race, and if the proselytism were ¢o instead of from Popery, even 
if it were from Judaism, you would deem a case for insurrection at 
home, and threats of intervention and iron-clads from abroad. Yet 
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after all an Irishman is a “man and a brother,” and has feelings, 
and very warm ones. And we Catholics are his co-religionists, 
and we pay rates, besides supporting our own clergy. Is it a light 
grievance to us that the poor-rates to which we contribute should 
be spent in torturing and bewildering the minds of our orphans, 
and training them to hate and despise what we hold most dear? 
We are ready to train them in schools and reformatories of our 
own on the same terms as those on which they are farmed out to 
Protestant establishments: is it asking too much to demand that 
the so-called guardians of the poor shall be made to transfer them 
to the care of those whom their parents with their dying breath 
implored to train them, and let them be educated in their parents’ 
faith, when it will cost the country no more in money, and will 
prevent an amount of bitter indignation, and of wholesale demora- 
lisation, that it would be difficult to estimate as a money loss? 

And now, if any good Catholics have honoured us with perusal, 
will they allow us to ask whether the fact that twelve hundred 
orphans and destitute children of Catholic parents are compelled, 
in the workhouse-schools in and round London, to attend Protes- 
tant services and to repeat Protestant Catechisms, and are taught 
to read out of books full of blasphemies against the Mother of 
God and of calumnies against the Church, and are mostly trained 
to immorality and infidelity, moves them as much as it ought? 
What we tried to describe above are simple facts, and of constant 
occurrence. We—or, as it is a matter of personal experience, I— 
have again and again witnessed the anguish of dying Catholics, 
indifferent to the temporal misery about them, but finding it hard 
to die with resignation, when the consequence was to be that Mary 
and Patrick and Kathleen and Bridget would become heretics and 
even haters of the truth. I have had to decide, as a question of 
moral theology, whether a mother with a famishing child would 
not do right to let it die before her eyes rather than take it to the 
workhouse, where, if it survived, it would be brought up a Pro- 
testant ; and, alas, more often I have been asked by mothers 
tempted to earn bread for their children by their own sin, whether 
this were not a less evil than the alternative of depriving those 
children of their faith. I have witnessed the distress of hundreds 
of mothers whom I have at different times visited in prison; and 
the only element in their sorrow for which they rejected all conso- 
lation was the consideration that in the mean time their darlings 
were in the workhouse. Though they had often neglected the 
practice of religion themselves, very few indeed were so hardened 
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as not to shudder at the thought of their children learning heresy. 
A very large number of poor Catholics “ get a month” for disputes 
with the police, quarrels with one another, selling in the streets 
without a license, and other minor offences; and of late for beg- 
ging, which in the eyes of some people seems to be the next griev- 
ous sin to Popery. While the widowed mother is in prison, the 
children (if more than nine months old) are sent to the workhouse, 
and those who are old enough to receive instruction take their first 
lessons in Protestantism, and have their young minds thrown into 
utter confusion by the contradiction between what “mother” has 
taught them and what they are made to learn now. To all but 
the mother, a few weeks’ bewilderment and distress to a child of 
nine years old may seem no great matter; but the knowledge of it 
is certainly a very serious additional penalty for the mother; and 
then the fortnight or month in prison very often throws her out of 
home and out of work, and thus gives her the prospect of having to 
go to the workhouse herself instead of rescuing her children. Those 
widowed or deserted mothers—and they are not few— who are 
sentenced to penal servitude, or to long terms of imprisonment, are 
of course—if they have any religious feeling, and in proportion to 
the strength of it—more hopelessly crushed. The law nominally 
condemns them to five or seven years’ imprisonment along with 
their Protestant fellow-criminals; but it practically condemns them 
to worse than death—to the shame and bitterness of receiving 
back their children aliens from the Church and the true faith. 

I have received letters from a Catholic convict quite blistered 
with her tears ; and each letter one prolonged wail, that “though 
I do not mind what I suffer myself, I cannot bear the thought of 
Patrick a Protestant. I lie awake crying night after night and 
thinking of him. With so many charitable people in London, how 
is it that they will not let my boy learn any thing of his religion ?” 
She, poor thing, had buoyed herself up for a time by the hope that 
—as she had been told on good authority that there was an act of 
parliament forbidding children in workhouses to be made to attend 
services to which their parents objected, and she had written to 
implore and demand that Patrick might be sent to a Catholic 
priest for instruction—the guardians would, after such long delays 
as the poor must always expect, be induced or obliged to comply 
with her wishes. She had not sufficiently learned the vast differ- 
ence between the working of an act by which stealing a few yards 
of calico is punished, and that of an act by which poor-law guar- 
dians are recommended not to outrage the rights of conscience be- 
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yond a certain extent. Alas, the best thing I can hope for now 
for that tearful mother is that either she or her boy may die before 
the expiration of her sentence. I have seen him from time to time, 
and have too surely traced in him the progress of devastation. “The 
bright smile of welcome for a friend of his mother has given place 
to a look of mingled shame and defiance. The assurance that he 
gave on the first two or three visits that he said his prayers in 
private, though he did not dare to say any thing about his religion 
aloud, has long ceased to be given. The beautiful reflection in the 
countenance of inward purity has been exchanged for tokens of 
something very different. 

This is a child both whose parents were Catholics, and whose 
mother has taken unusual pains to declare her wishes that he 
should be taught his own religion; and he is in one of the few 
workhouses where the priest has tolerably free access to the adult 
Catholics. The majority of Catholic children under the care of 
poor-law guardians are less favourably circumstanced. They have 
lost their parents ; or their surviving parent is at a distance and 
cannot write ; or is in the workhouse, and under the power of offi- 
cials who would take no notice of a request that the children might 
be treated as Catholics, or would notice it only to punish it. The 
children themselves are sent away to large schools in the suburbs, 
where it is very difficult to trace them, and still more difficult to 
get access to them; in all of which they are systematically treated 
and trained as Protestants, and from which the priest is either 
wholly excluded or so far as to limit him to a single interview 
weekly with the very few whose parents, backed by persevering 
friends and legal aid, have succeeded in establishing their claims. 
Four years ago the result of very careful inquiries and calculations 
in the different missions in London was, that there were at least 
1100 Catholic children in these Protestant schools; and that 100 
of these were allowed to see a priest while otherwise trained as 
Protestants, the 1000 others being rigorously debarred even from 
this. The clergy of the large district of St. Mary and St. Michael 
calculated, that from their population of 16,000 Catholics—mostly 
very poor Irish labourers—at least 500 children were being brought 
up in the workhouse-schools at Limehouse, Plashet, and Forest 
Gate. They contrived to trace and prove 126 out of the 500. Of 
these, 29 were allowed to see the priest once a week ; being edu- 
cated in every other respect like the rest. Let any one imagine 
what chance the brief instructions of the unfortunate priest have 
of making any head against a whole week of Protestant sermons, 
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catechisings, and reading, Protestant companionship, and subjection 
to master, matron, schoolmistress, monitors, and other officials, all 
intensely anti-Catholic. 

Except for the purpose of keeping up the right of entrance, and 
of being ready for a death, if their visits happen to be made in time 
to assist a dying child, few priests, I should think, would continue 
so hopeless a struggle. And what must be the animus of guardians 
who fight hard to deprive any single additional Catholic child of 
even this nugatory pittance of instruction! What is the ordi- 
nary teaching to which, even under the most favourable circum- 
stances, Catholic children are subjected, was shown in the defeat 
of the attempt to exempt those in the Kirkdale Industrial School 
from being compelled to read a History of England full of attacks 
on their religion. Half the children at least in that school are 
recognised as Catholics. On one day for which a return was given, 
the numbers stated were 303 Catholics and 269 Protestants,— 
34 more Catholics than Protestants. It is quite an exceptionally 
favourable instance of a poor-law school. The Catholic clergyman 
has free access, and is assisted by male and female Catholic teachers. 
. Yet the Catholic children were, and I suppose are, forced to read 

aloud such passages as these: “One of the perverse practices which 
was remedied at the Reformation.” “ Corruptions which the Church 
of Rome had engrafted on the Scriptures.” “The comparatively 
modern corruptions of Romanism were removed. The principal of 
these were, the practice of praying in an unknown tongue; the 
withholding the Bible from general use ; the enforced celibacy of 
the clergy ; the doctrine called Transubstantiation, which we have 
already explained ; the denial of the cup to the laity ; the undue 
honour paid to saints and images; the worship paid to the Virgin 
Mary; the doctrine of Purgatory, and the notion connected with it 
that remission can be purchased from the Pope in favour of our- 
selves or others.” ‘The Gunpowder Plot must ever be classed 
with the Massacre of St. Bartholomew and the cruelties of the In- 
quisition in Spain, as instances of the baleful effects produced by 
that false zeal in religion which the Church of Rome has so much 
encouraged.” After a long correspondence between the priest, who 
had to teach the children the contraries of all such statements, and 
the authorities, the guardians, to whom the industrial school with 
its majority of Catholic inmates was subject, decided that they 
“could see no reason for discontinuing,” as the compulsory study of 
the Catholic children, a “ History published by the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge ;” and the Poor-law Commissioners, 
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who would interfere summarily to prevent an unlawful cup of tea, 
could only regret that “no advantage would at present result from: 
again addressing the local authorities.” 

Such being the system in a school where Catholics are really 
recognised and professedly treated as such, imagine the fate of 
the crowds of children who are professedly forbidden to be any 
thing but Protestants. Some years ago the Commissioners, who 
are men of education and capable of appreciating argument, issued 
an order, which went a little way—and only a very little way—to 
mitigate the horrors of the prevailing system. It only affected 
orphans ; only orphans, the religious creed of whose father or 
mother at the time of death could be “ ascertained by the master 
by reasonable inquiry ;’ only orphans under the age of fourteen ; 
and apparently only while “inmates of the workhouse,” which 
might be taken to exclude the majority in district schools; and 
even these, provided that the godfather or godmother,—who in the 
case of the children of converts might be Protestants, and in any 
case might be in the workhouse themselves and subject to persecu- 
tion,—made no objection, and provided also that the poor children, 
if above the age of twelve, did not, under all the evil influences 
about them, express any wish to “ receive instruction in some other 
creed.” For such orphans as all this winnowing allowed to receive 
the benefit of the order, it ventured to enact, that “such orphan, 
while an inmate of the workhouse, shall not be instructed in any 
other religious creed than that so entered ;’ and that “the master 
of the workhouse shall, subject to the directions of the guardians of 
the union, take all practicable steps to procure the attendance at 
the workhouse from time to time, for the purpose of affording re- 
ligious instruction to such orphan, of some minister of the religious 
persuasion of the said orphan,” “provided always”’—for fear the 
guardians might be seized with unwonted desire of Catholic in- 
struction for their charge—“ that such attendance shall take place at 
such times as shall not be inconsistent with the discipline and good 
order of the workhouse.” One would have thought that even poor- 
law guardians might have submitted to an order, signed by Sir G 
C. Lewis, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Villiers, that touched so little 
and touched it so lightly. On the contrary, it was received with 
howls of defiance. The British Lion of St. Pancras and St. Giles’s 
and Lambeth would not, even for Mr. Gladstone, take its paw off 
one single Popish orphan. The Commissioners had exhausted 
themselves in the effort, and reassured the indignant guardians 
with the admission that the order was not meant to be compul- 
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sory, and so might be, as of course it has been and is, entirely dis- 
regarded. 

Five years ago we held a sort of indignation meeting to protest 
against the denial of the exercise of religion to Catholic children 
and prisoners. The state of our prisoners has been a little im- 
proved ; the far worse state of our orphans and destitute children 
not at all. We have had committees and sub-committees at work ; 
deputations to Lord Palmerston, deputations to Sir G. Grey ; inter- 
views with secretaries and under-secretaries ; promises that some- 
thing should be done ; bills introduced, and deferred because it was 
too early in the session; bills withdrawn because it was too late. 
In the mean time the forced proselytism goes steadily on. 

There are two other methods of entrapping the children of the 
Church, to which we alluded in the supposed South-American case, 
which may be briefly referred to again. Children falling under the 
watchful eye of a policeman may be summarily sent to a reform- 
atory or industrial school ; and whenever this has taken place, the 
parents, however well able afterwards to maintain and train them, 
have no power to claim them. Any child under the age of sixteen, 
“convicted of any offence punishable by law,” may be summarily 
disposed of in a reformatory for any time not more than five years 
or less than two. “ Any child apparently under the age of fourteen 
found begging or receiving alms,” even if he did not ask for any 
thing, “or being in any street or public place for the purpose of 
begging or receiving alms,” according to the judgment of a police- 
man, and “any child, apparently under the age of fourteen years, 
that is found”—as multitudes of our hungry children may be found 
—-“ wandering, and not having any home or settled place of abode, 
or any visible means of subsistence,” may be summarily sent to a 
certified industrial school till he is fifteen years old. Many of our 
poor Catholic children are subjected in these schools to the same 
sort of system as the orphans in the workhouse district-schools. 
We have indeed obtained provisions that the magistrates and jus- 
tices should select schools of the religious persuasion of the children 
when this is known, and properly certified schools of their creed 
are ready to receive them. But of course the parents often know 
nothing of what has happened till it is too late to interfere, and 
the children are often too young, or too ignorant, or too timid to 
explain their faith. The Brothers of St. Vincent of Paul have 
dene good service in rescuing many. But many more are shut 
up among Protestants in Protestant schools. And to restrain still 
farther the chance of escape, the Middlesex magistrates have a pet 
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act of parliament, which allows of any child coming under the 
above wide categories to be sent to their thoroughly Protestant 
school at Feltham, without any reference to his religion. There 
no priest can enter, and no Popish nonsense is tolerated. It is 
allowed by themselves that they have eighty Catholic children 
there ; there are probably more. Not long ago a poor woman was 
sent to prison for receiving alms ; and of her two children who had 
wandered out in search of her, one was taken to be Protestantised 
in the workhouse, and the other, a boy who had made his first 
Communion, to have the “reformed faith” forced into him at 
Feltham. The poor mother, if she recovers her position suffi- 
ciently, may escape the workhouse herself, and then one of the 
children will be given her back. The boy is hopelessly lost. 

We ask the good Catholics who might happen to read this 
article, whether such things move them as they ought? Some, we 
well know, feel as keenly as we do; and many prayers will be 
offered by them this Lent for the deliverance of our hapless and 
hopeless little ones, and to avert the judgments that He, who 
says terrible things about disregarding the tears of the widow atid 
orphan, must otherwise be expected to inflict. But do all feel as 
they ought? If fashionable Catholics like Lady O’Toole, who, 
now that there are no balls, have more time than usual on their 
hands, happen to read our poor appeal, what are their sentiments 
and resolutions? Perhaps they feel something like annoyance at 
being entrapped into sympathy. “It is too bad,” we hear her 
ladyship say, “to have all this in The Month. I have enough 
of it’ in the chapel in Belgrave Square. If it were not that the 
choir there is the best in London, I think I should give up my 
sitting. ‘Almost every Sunday, whatever the text is, there is some- 
thing terrible said about the orphans. Of course it is all very 
shocking, and all that ; but what can I do?’ Could her ladyship be 
induced to imagine for one moment the case her own! It is a very 
violent supposition—though we have seen in a workhouse a gentle- 
man once much richer than Sir Phelim, and who had kept a pack of 
hounds in his flourishing days. But just by way of an altogether 
imaginary and improbable case, if she would try to think how she 
would feel if the future Sir Lucius—who delights her so much by 
calling himself a bigoted Papist, while he annoys her by saying he 
means to be a Jesuit when he grows up—or the pious little Mary, 
who assists so devoutly at Mass, were to be found wandering in 
the streets, or were to survive her own death in poverty, and were 
to be subjected to such processes as we have faintly described. 
We are sure — for she has a good Catholic heart somewhere under 
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that cloud of muslin and ribbons in which she floats so majesti- 
cally—that the thought of their losing all love for our Blessed 
Lady, and all reverence for holy things, would cause her much 
more pain than the thought of their workhouse dress and potations 
of “skilley.” Or, to make a less violent supposition, suppose the 
system of enforced state-education, which some philosophers really 
hope for, were to be established; and that while her children 
enjoyed all the luxuries of home, and were permitted to learn and 
practise their religion there, they were obliged to attend a Govern- 
ment Lyceum on comprehensive principles. How would she feel 
if Lucius came home crying, and showing the marks of a caning 
that he had received for refusing to read in his turn some such 
paragraphs of historical information as those which Catholic chil- 
dren in Kirkdale school are forced to read as part of their secular 
education? for they, like her boy in the supposed case, are ex- 
empted by a rare exception from professedly religigus instruction. 
Now ought she not to feel for thousands of Catholic orphans, far 
worse treated and more hopelessly perverted, almost as much as she 
would feel for her own one? Nay, if an old act of parliament that 
authorised any good Protestant to seize the carriage-horses of any 
Popish malignant were now in force, and Mr. Whalley unhorsed 
her ladyship’s carriage on the way to a Drawing-room, would she 
say and do as little to get the act repealed as she has done to 
obtain religious freedom for thousands of Christ’s little ones? 
Would Sir Phelim then be allowed to be studying the Blue-books 
in the smoking-room when an attempt was being made in the 
House to call attention to the grievance? Yet what would any 
mere badge of intolerance affixed to ourselves be, compared to the 
ruin of thousands of souls! The matter needs to be felt, and to 
be talked of as if it were felt. Things would not remain as they 
are for one session if all influential Catholics would but insist on 
making known and keeping in view the enormity of the outrages 
inflicted, and their own sense of it. 9 


*,* We subjoin to the foregoing article a statement of the 
grievances which now press upon the Catholic poor as the poor- 
law is at present administered. The statement is taken from a 
circular sent by the Honourable Charles Langdale, as the repre- 
sentative of English Catholics, to every member of either House 
of Parliament. It amply bears out all the statements made in our 
article, though we have only spoken of the hardships which press 
upon children in particular. 
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Summary of Grievances affecting Catholics under the emisting’ 
Poor-law. 


1, The law does nothing whatever to provide Catholic paupers with in- 
struction in their own religion, ‘or to furnish them with the means of fulfil- 
ling its precepts of assisting at Mass on Sundays and holidays, and of fre- 
quenting the Sacraments, although it requires Catholics to contribute their 
full proportion to the poor-rates. 

2. It puts an impediment in the way of their being instructed gratuit- 
ously, by not giving to priests who would visit them for this purpose the 
right of admission to the workhouse, unless specially requested by each in- 
mate whom they visit, whereby the sick and the helpless, the ignorant and 
the careless, are frequently deprived of the most necessary religious assist- 
ance, even at the hour of death. 

8. According to an interpretation of the law sometimes maintained and 
acted upon, it further hinders their instruction by withholding from the 
priest the right of admission, unless the special request be repeated for each 
visit, whereby such a burden is thrown upon the pauper, that the priest is 
practically excluded altogether. 

4. It does so also by empowering the guardians to refuse permission to 
the priest, when admitted, to assemble the Catholic paupers for religious 
worship or instruction ; and this permission is almost invariably refused. 

5. It does so also by empowering the guardians to refuse permission to 
the Catholic paupers to retain and use Catholic books, even Catechisms 
and Prayer-books ; and this permission is also frequently refused. 

6. It hinders the Catholic paupers from practising their religion by em- 
powering the guardians to restrain them from attending Mass and the Sa- 
craments in the neighbouring churches ; and they are most commonly in 
practice so restrained. 

7. It leaves the Catholic pauper children in workhouse and district 
schools, in spite of their greater necessity, as totally unprovided with in- 
struction in their own religion, and with the means of practising it, as are 
the adults. 

8. It puts all the same impediments in the way of their receiving any 
gratuitous religious instruction or assistance as in the case of adults; and 
the restraining powers which it gives are much more extensively, more 
rigorously, and more cruelly used. 

9. It does the same in regard of their attendance at Mass and the Sacra- 
ments, from attending which they are almost invariably precluded. 

10. It allews Catholic children with a parent or parents in the work- 
house to be educated as Protestants, and forced to attend Protestant ser- 
vices, although both they and their parents are well known to be Catholics, 
unless their parents make a positive request to the contrary ; at the same 
time that it makes no arrangements for informing the parents of the ne- 
cessity of their making this request, and gives them no facilities for making 
it, although their ignorance and helplessness in such matters are well known, 
and their children are often sent away from them to school at a distance. 

11. It allows so many difficulties and delays to be made in recognising 
and admitting such requests, that such Catholic children are, through the 
greater part of England, almost invariably treated as Protestants for two 
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months or more from the time when the request is first sent to the school by 
the parents. 

12. It allows all Catholic orphans and deserted children to be brought 
up as Protestants, although both they and their parents are well known to 
be, or to have been, Catholics, unless interposition is made in their behalf 
by some person or persons who may not know of their case, or care to help 
them ; and the powers which it gives for such interposition are extremely 
limited and uncertain ; and the order of the Poor-law Board, which very 
partially remedied this evil, has been held to be not binding, and has never 
been enforced, - 

13. It authorises the guardians to compel the Catholic pauper children 
to be educated in schools where they are always in the midst of those who 
hate and scorn their religion, and who almost invariably do their best to 
make them change it at the first moment the law allows ; and all attempts 
to induce the guardians to transfer Catholic children to schools of their own 
religion have been invariably unsuccessful. 

14, It was calculated a few years ago that in the metropolitan work- 
house and district schools there were about 1100 Roman-Catholic children, 
of whom only 100 were allowed to be visited by a priest, and nearly all were 
being brought up in a religion contrary to that of their parents and friends, 
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Saints of the Desert. 


No. X. 


1. A monk, overcome by a temptation, was expelled by his Con- 
gregation, and betook himself to Abbot Antony. 

Antony kept him awhile, and then sent him back; but his Con- 
gregation would not receive him. 

Then said Antony: “A ship was wrecked, and lost its cargo, 
and at length neared the land; and the men on shore sank it.” 


2. Abbot Arsenius had the look of an angel. His head was 
all white. He was graceful in person, though withered. His beard 
was long, below his waist. His eyelashes were gone from much 
weeping. He was tall, but bent with age. He lived ninety-five 
years; forty of them in the court of the great Theodosius. He left 
to me, Daniel, his tunic of skin, his white hair-shirt, his sandals 
‘of the palm; and I, unworthy, wear them, that I may gain a 
blessing. 


8. Abbot Cyrus said to a brother: “If thou hadst no fight 
with bad thoughts, it would be because thou didst bad actions; for 
they who do bad actions are thereby rid of bad thoughts.” 

“ But,” said the other, “I have bad memories.” 

The Abbot answered: “ They are but ghosts; fear not the dead, 
but the living.” 


4. When Agatho was dying, his brethren would have asked 
him some matter of business. 

He said to them: “ Do me this charity; speak no more with 
me, for I am full of business already.” 

And he died in joy. 


5. An old man visited one of the Fathers. The host boiled 
some pot-herbs, and said: “ First let us do the work of God, and 
then let us eat.” 
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So one of them went through the whole Psalter, and the other 
said by heart two of the greater Prophets, as in the Lector’s order. 

When morning came, the old man went away, forgetting to take 
his meal. 


6. An old man was often sick: one year his sickness left him. 
On this he was greatly troubled, and cried out: “God has left me; 
for He has not visited me.” 


7. A brother felt hungry in the morning, and had to fight with 
himself to keep from eating before nine o’clock. 

When nine came, he said : “ Suppose we don’t eat till noon.” 

At noon he took bread, and sat down to eat. Then he rose 
again, and said: “ We will not eat till three.” 

At three o’clock, he went to prayer, and he saw the devil coming 


out of his mouth; and his hunger ceased. 
J. HN. 
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STANLEY’S LECTURES ON THE JEWISH CHURCH.* 


Ir may, perhaps, fairly be doubted whether a Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History, whose lectures cannot, as a matter of fact, be attended 
for more than one or two courses by the majority of those whom he 
is to instruct, fulfils the duties implied by the title of his office by 
adhering exclusively to the Old-Testament history. Such, however, 
seems to have been the plan adopted by Dr. Stanley,—with the ex- 
ception, we think, of a single course,—while he held the post of 
which we speak in the University of Oxford; and as his Lectures now 
come before the general public rather than an academic or clerical 
audience, there is no occasion for severe criticism on that score. Dr. 
Stanley has, as every one knows, a charming style, which carries us 
on very pleasantly as long as it does not become too ambitious: he 
has also the great advantage of a knowledge of the country of Pa- 
lestine, besides an acquaintance with the most recent German and 
English works which bear upon the externals of his subject. He 
has thus all the apparatus necessary to make him a good historian, 
if his mind could only grasp the firm and unchangeable principles 
on which the government of the world is conducted, and which write 
themselves in example in the history of nations. Nor could he have 
@ more captivating subject, nor one that more needs an intelligent 
and profound historical exposition, than that of which the volume 
before us treats. The monarchical period of Jewish history is set 
before us in the Sacred Scriptures in a fulness of detail which is 
accorded to no other portion of the career of the chosen nation; and 
besides the directly historical books, we possess the inspired litera- 
ture of the same epoch in the Prophets and the Psalms. Nowhere 
are facts so precise, so romantic, so abundant; nowhere is there so 
great a variety and contrast of great historic and religious charac- 
ters; nor is there any portion of the sacred narrative more instruc- 
tive in its lessons as to the dealings of Providence with nations, 
families, and persons. The scriptural philosophy of history is con- 
tained in the books which relate to these times; but it has never 
been adequately drawn out from them. Of all the fields of literary 


* Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. Part II. From Samuel 
to the Captivity. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, Dean of Westminster, Lon- 


don, 1865. 
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enterprise which still lie fallow and uncultivated, there is hardly one 
more tempting, more promising, more certain to repay the labour 
that may be bestowed upon it. 

Unfortunately Dr. Stanley seems to be one of those literary men, 
of whom there are many in each generation, who are content to 
please for a moment instead of labouring to produce works which 
may last. In a certain sense he popularises every thing which he 
touches; and therefore the mere fact that his books on these subjects 
are so widely read will do much to turn the attention of thought- 
ful minds to the history before us. But beyond a lucid though 
sketchy narrative, with here and there a bit of pretty description of 
scenery, character, or incident, Dr. Stanley’s readers will carry very 
little away with them from the perusal of these pages. We console 
ourselves with the reflection that the worst parts of the volume are 
those which aim the highest, and that when the author does attempt 
to draw profound conclusions and open to us any strong feelings on 
his own part, these feelings and conclusions are such as we cannot 
applaud. Better to be always shallow, vague, and unsatisfactory, 
than to be precise, clear, and dogmatic in a wrong direction. An 
accusation has been made against Dr. Stanley by one of his former 
colleagues as Professor, that he seemed to be afraid of believing too 
much. In the attempt to compromise between the advancing hosts 
of rationalism and the adherents of what remains of orthodoxy in 
the Anglican Establishment, Dr. Stanley almost uniformly takes 
refuge in vagueness of statement and an attempt to draw attention 
exclusively to the moral view of the subject before him. ‘“ What- 
ever may be the interpretation of the words of a certain text, and 
however we may regard the characteristic actions of a fierce and 
relentless age, at all events we may read in the conduct of So-and-so 
the deep moral lesson that virtue is to be preferred before vice,” and 
soon. As to miracles, Dr. Stanley touches them with a tender hand, 
and holds them on the tips of his fingers, as if they burnt him. The 
question about Jonah’s whale may be left unsettled till we know 
whether the book of that prophet is an “apologue” or a true his- 
tory: in the history of Eliseus “the gulf between Biblical and Eccle- 
siastical miracles almost disappears. The exception proves the gene- 
ral rule; still it is but just to notice the exception.” A profound 
way, certainly, of getting over a difficulty! What does Dr. Stanley 
think of the handkerchiefs that touched the body of St. Paul, and 
the cures wrought by the shadow of St. Peter? There are, how- 
ever, certain subjects which raise him out of his easy indifference : 
he cannot bear the notion of a Christian priesthood, for instance, 
and so takes every opportunity of saying hard things against the 
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priesthood at Jerusalem; he does not like the idea that schism is a 
sin, and so his sympathies are strong on the side of ““Jeroboam the 
son of Nabat, who made Israel to sin.” 

We have said quite enough to indicate the defects of the volume 
before us—defects which will, we think, prevént it from acquiring a 
more than ephemeral popularity, and which certainly render it highly 
objectionable from a Catholic point of view. For the rest, it is im- 
possible for so clever a writer as Dr. Stanley to handle the very 
interesting materials before him without producing a pleasing and 
even engrossing narrative. The romantic histories of Saul and David, 
the glories of Solomon, the disruption of the kingdom into two parts, 
the rise and fall of the houses of Omri and Jehu, with the grand 
and strongly-contrasted figures of Elias and Eliseus by the side of the 
successive princes; then, again, the usurpation of Athaliah, and the 
revolution by which she was overthrown, the age of Isaias, and the 
tragic end of the story of the southern kingdom under the eyes of 
Jeremias,—these form of themselves a series of subjects on which 
the most brilliant and powerful writer may well congratulate himself. 
It is a pity that Dr. Stanley, in the display of his undoubted accom- 
plishments on so important a field, has not been guided by a clearer 
intelligence of those deeper truths which underlie the Jewish annals, 
and which, if firmly grasped and lucidly set forth, might have raised 
his picturesque narrative to the rank of a philosophical history. 


FATHER IGNATIUS SPENCER.* 


Few Englishmen of our time have been more widely known, or 
more generally respected where they were known, than the good, sim- 
ple, genial, and saintly man whose biography now lies before us. In this 
country and in Ireland he was perpetually in motion from one place 
to another, giving missions or retreats, preaching his crusade for the 
conversion of England or the sanctification of her Catholic sister isle. 
His zeal carried him in his Passionist habit, or at least dressed as a 
priest, into the offices of ministers, the stately homes of peers, and 
even the palace of the Queen, as well as into the cellars and courts 
where the poorest of the poor nursed, as their only property, the 
faith they had brought with them from Ireland. Nothing cowed 
him or disheartened him; he went on with a cheerful heart, after a 
rebuff in one house, to its probable repetition in the next. Few really 

* Life of Father Ignatius of St. Paul's, Passionist (the Hon. and Rev. 
George Spencer). Compiled chiefly from his Autobiography, Journal, and 
Letters, By the Rew Father Pius, a Spiritu Sancto Passionist, Dublin, 1866, 
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resented his importunity, on account of the charming humility and 
gentle kindness with which it was accompanied. Then he was very 
well known abroad, where he travelled much, even after his conver- 
sion, never failing to canvass all he met for his favourite plan, and 
toiling day and night to rouse up the spirit of prayer for the con- 
version of his country. Go where you might in Italy or France, if 
you visited a convent or a church and spoke of England, you were 
sure to hear that Father Ignatius had been before you, and had 
engaged prayers for its return to the faith. No doubt those who 
have unconsciously reaped the benefit of his exertions might be 
numbered by thousands; and who shall say what may not be set 
down to his account at the last day, if he has been the instru- 
ment of awakening a mighty impulse of intercession throughout the 
length and breadth of European Catholicism ? 

The life of such a man is sure to find a public ready to welcome 
it; for few out of all those who have seen Father Ignatius but must 
feel an interest in him, and there must be much to tell about one 
who passed through so many phases of opinion before he reached 
the full truth, who anticipated by some years the large tide of con- 
versions produced by the Oxford movement, and who gave up 80 
completely all that the world holds dear to become a Catholic, a 
priest, and a religious. The materials for his biography are un- 
usually copious; so copious, indeed, as to have been rather a snare 
to his biographer. A great proportion of these materials is of 
Father Spencer’s own composition. He began to keep a journal 
in 1818, when he went to Cambridge, and continued it till 1829, 
within a short time of his conversion to Catholicism. In 1836, a 
few. years after that change, he wrote an autobiography, which serves 
as a commentary on the journal from a Catholic point of view. It 
reaches, however, no further than 1822, when he received ordination. 
Then he seems to have been at all times of his life a great letter- 
writer; and a very large number of his letters have been preserved, 
and placed at the disposal of the writer of his life. He had an im- 
mense acquaintance; and the recollections of his friends have supplied 
numberless anecdotes and sayings. Some diaries of a iater period 
than that lately mentioned by us also exist,—a journal of a tour 
abroad in 1844, and a collection of memoranda extending over many 
years after he became a Passionist. Moreover, he was always good- 
natured enough to chat with his religious brethren over any thing that 
might interest them in his past life; and a great many details have 
thus been preserved on his own authority. Lady Lyttelton, the only 
survivor of the large family of which he was the youngest child, has 
also helped the author in matters relating to it. ¢ 
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We must for the present deny ourselves the pleasure of sketching 
the life and character of which we are so fortunate as to possess me- 
morials so ample. The writer of the biography before us has used 
them very judiciously ; though, as we have already hinted, curtail- 
ment and condensation might perhaps have improved his work. In 
some respects the earlier portion, which describes the various phases 
of religious feeling and opinion through which Father Spencer passed 
before he became a Catholic, is more interesting than the later. His 
account of himself, and, we think, the places in which his lot was 
cast, must be taken with some qualification. 

The glimpses that we get of his family, admirable as it seems to 
have been in every respect, are charming; while the perplexities to 
which his single-minded expression of religious doubts or convictions, 
as the case might have been, sometimes threw his clerical advisers 
and guides, are often extremely amusing. Later on in the book we 
think the pruning-knife might have been used with advantage. Not 
every page of a diary, even though it be one written by Father Ig- 
natius in his French tour, has much interest, except to the persons 
named in it. On the other hand, it would probably have been a gain 
to us to have seen more of his letters. There is also a redundancy 
of anecdotes—sometimes painful ones; such as those, for instance, 
which record the unwillingness of some persons—one even a saintly 
soul—to forget their national antipathies in a hearty prayer for the 
conversion of England. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


Srverat of the French monthly magazines are published not at the 
beginning, but at the end of the month the name of which they bear: 
a circumstance which our readers will take into account if we seem 
to them behindhand in the notices of them which we begin in our 
present number, and hope from time to time to continue. Thus the 
numbers of the Correspondant, Revue d Economie Chrétienne, Etudes 
Religieuses et Littéraires, and others, which will in reality appear at 
the same time with these remarks—English magazines being pub- 
lished a few days before the date they bear—will bear February on 
their covers instead of March. We can therefore only deal with 
what are nominally their January numbers,—published in the last 
week of that month, at the same time with the English magazines 
for February. 

The Correspondant opens with a very interesting notice on De 
Alexis de Tocqueville, occasioned by the publication of his posthumous 
works by M. Gustave de Beaumont. The fame of De Tocqueville was 
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so truly European, and he was so well known in England on account of 
his great work on American democracy, that our readers will probably 
remember that his premature death left the second work on which his 
fame was to have been built—/’ Ancien Regime et la Révolution—in- 
complete, only one volume having been published. The volume now 
published—Fragments et Mélanges Historiques—contains what was 
found after his death of the second volume of this work on [ancien 
régime. We should rather say that it contains notes for this part of 
the work, which was to have dealt with Napoleon and the Empire, 
than actual fragments prepared for publication. They seem to be 
extremely interesting. M. de Beaumont has also added a number 
of new letters,—two volumes of De Tocqueville’s correspondence 
having been published in 1861. It would seem as if our time was a 
great epoch of Jetter-writing,—much more, however, in France than 
among ourselyes. We are in the habit of lamenting, on literary 
grounds, the good old days of long letters, even though they cost 
so much more: however, across the Channel, a goodly number of 
volumes of admirable letters have lately been published, and it would 
seem as if there were more to come. M. Léon Arbaud—or rather 
the author who writes under that name—enriches his article with 
some quotations, which show us that De Tocqueville’s letters were 
full of thought and wit; and as he travelled much, and visited 
England and Ireland as well as America, they will be found to have 
great interest for readers in our own language. The Correspondant 
has also a good article on Mr. Palgrave’s late work on Central 
Arabia, which has been so severely handled by the Quarterly Review 
among ourselves; and a very charming essay by Comte de Cham- 
pagney on some of the causes of the French Revolution, in the form 
of a review of M. Trognon’s History of France. 

The Revue d’ Economie Chrétienne (Jan. 31) gives us a number of 
very good essays. Mainé de Biran, the psychologist par excellence, 
who passed from Deism to Catholicism by reflections on his own 
interior, is carefully treated by the Abbé Baunard. Then we have 
an example of the abundance of French epistolary literature, of which 
we spoke just now, in some hitherto unpublished letters of Madame 
Swetchine, forming part of a new volume of her correspondence, now 
in preparation by M. de Falloux. These new letters will enhance the 
already great fame of their authoress; and we are glad to see that 
M. de Falloux’ new collection will include her correspondence with De 
Tocqueville as well as Dom Gueranger. The great Italian writer, 
Cesare Cantu, is also represented in the number before us by a 
translation, made under his own direction, of the first of a series of 
historical essays on the struggles between the Holy See and heresy 
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in Italy. Further on, we have a report of the discussion by the 
Société d'Economie Charitable, of which M. de Melun is the pre- 
sident, of the projects now agitated in France for providing legal 
footing and control for “‘ codperative societies.” The success of these 
societies in England has aroused much attention in France, where 
they will no doubt take root and flourish greatly as soon as legal 
difficulties are removed. A very exhaustive article on the subject 
will be found in a late number of the greatest, though unfortunately 
the most anti-Catholic, of French reviews,—the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. We may also direct attention to a series of articles continued 
in the current number of the Revue d'Economie Chrétienne, on the 
“ Scientific and Intellectual Movement of the Seventeenth Century,” 
by M. Alph. Valson. The essay before us is one of those in which 
the author deals with Galileo, and may profitably be compared with 
an article relating to that philosopher in a late number of the Dublin 
Review. 

The Revue du Monde Catholique appears twice in the month. 
The two numbers before us have a well-varied list of articles. Per- 
haps the most generally interesting will be found to be a sketch of 
Horace Vernet, divided into two parts, by M. Bouniol. It is full 
of lively anecdote, and gives, moreover, a very fair account of the 
life, and to some extent of the works, of the great French painter, 
who, like so many other of the celebrities of the same generation, was 
brought up at a time when Voltairian influences were predominant ; 
yet, without having ever given in to great excesses, became more and 
more Christian as life went on, and ended by dying as a good Catholic 
should,—not quite, it would seem, to the satisfaction of some of his 
admirers and critics. We may notice also an article on “ Natural 
Cosmogony compared with Genesis,” which is derived from the 
writings of the late Father Pianciani. This revue devotes a consider- 
able portion of its space to bibliography, and numbers M. Eugéne 
Veuelert among its writers. 

The January number of the Etudes Religieuses, Historiques, et 
Littéraires, par des Péres de la Compagnie de Jésus, contains the first 
article of a series by a very learned Orientalist, the Abbé le Hir, 
on the attempt lately made to find the origin of the specific doc- 
trines of Christianity in the religion of Zoroaster. The book on 
which this attempt is founded—by M. Ernest Bunsen—has not 
made any great sensation, as far as we are aware, in this country; 
but it has been caught up in France, and analysed in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes by M. Emile Burnouf. Like many others of the same 
school, it is based on a groundless assumption, and will owe what- 
ever weight is attached to it more to audacity of assertion than 
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to any real depth of learning in its author. The Abbé le Hir is 
admirably furnished with the real learning that is necessary to 
expose this fresh attack on Christianity; and we shall hope to be 
able to put before our readers a more detailed account of his essay 
when it reaches its conclusion. The present portion gives an inter- 
esting sketch of the system of Zoroaster. The number before us 
also contains a well-arranged article on the value of private revela- 
tions. A brief notice, which almost immediately follows it, reminds 
us of the great loss which Catholic literature has lately sustained in 
the death of the celebrated German historian Hurter. This really 
great writer died in August last, at the age of 78, at Gratz. His 
History of Innocent ITI. is well known to Catholic readers in Eng- 
land, though we believe it has never been translated. The French 
translation, which was published before his conversion to Catholicism, 
has prefixed to it a short account of his life and works up to the 
time of its appearance. He was born at Schaffhausen, of Protestant 
parents, and was brought up to be a pastor in his native canton, 
though he seems never to have had much taste for the life of a 
Protestant minister. Early in life he displayed a strong anti- 
revolutionary bias, and his favourite studies were the lives of the 
medieval Popes, and the institutions of their period. He had bought, 
it is said by chance, while a student at Gottingen, an old volume 
of the Letters of Innocent III., and this determined the subject 
of his best-known work, which is a splendid monument of historical 
industry and impartiality. The first volume was published in 1833, 
when he was forty-six years old: the work was finished in 1842. 
He was at that time actually President of the Consistory at Schaff- 
hausen. The book excited, of course, the greatest animosity among 
his co-religionists ; which was wrought to a white heat by an account 
of An Excursion to Vienna and Presburg, which he soon afterwards 
published. The persecution, which he braved for a time, ended in 
his resignation of all his dignities. He then gave himself more 
entirely to the study of the religious question; and it appears that 
that great work, the Symbolik of Mohler, had a large share in 
producing his ultimate decision. After long reflection and much 
prayer he made his submission to the Church in Rome. He re- 
turned, however, to Schaffhausen, hoping to be allowed to live at 
least in peace and retirement; but he found the irritation of his 
countrymen too great for him to persevere in his resolution, and 
he accepted an invitation to go to Vienna as historiographer of the 
empire. This position fixed the object of the later labours of his 
life. For twenty years he worked at the immense mass of materials 
which he has digested in his great life of Ferdinand II. It occupies 
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eleven volumes, seven of which deal with events before the corona- 
tion of the Emperor, and the remainder with his reign. 

This great work, which will go down to future ages along with 
the History of Innocent IIT., has hardly yet attracted the attention 
which it deserves, except in Germany. It is a grand and complete 
vindication of the character of Ferdinand, and exhausts the history 
of the period in which he played so great a part. Hurter was 
always a very active writer; and a collection of his miscellaneous 
works ought some day to be made, though it would be voluminous. 
He was for twenty years a joint-editor of the Correspondant de la 
Suisse, and contributed largely to it. Many of his shorter works 
were auxiliary to his greater undertakings; thus he published sepa- 
rately, in 1862, The Four last Years of Wallenstein ; in 1859, The 
Hostilities of France against Austria in the Thirty Years’ War; 
and in 1860, The Pacific Tendencies of Ferdinand II. In his latter 
days, at Vienna, though always occupied in studying and writing, 
he found time to promote and attend to numerous works of charity, 
He was especially devoted to the missions of Central Africa and the 
East. Altogether, the century in which we live has seen in Hurter 
an admirable type of the Christian man of letters. 

We are given to understand that a life of Hurter is in pre- 
paration by his son, assisted by M. Weiss, Professor of History at 
Gratz. They desire to insert in it, as far as possible, his correspond- 
ence. This seems to have been very extensive; the number of 
letters is reckoned at 12,000. A large number of the greatest 
names of Germany and France appear on the list of his correspond- 
ents; and it may be that even in England there are many possessors 
of his letters, whom it may be well to inform of the appeal now 
made to them. 

From France we pass to Belgium, where the Revue Générale, 
lately established in Brussels, is now entering on its third volume. 
It is a well-written periodical. We notice, in the number before us, 
the conclusion of a series on a very painful but important subject— 
the increase in our time of the number of the insane, and its causes. 
The writer is Dr. Lefébvre, Professor at Louvain. He establishes 
by statistics the fact of the great increase of mental disease, es- 
pecially that connected with paralysis. In assigning the causes of 
this increase, he dwells shortly on the most common and obvious— 
the frequent use of spirits, over-indulgence in smoking, the use 
of opium, sensuality, the restless pursuit of wealth and advancement, 
and religious indifference. There are some who will be surprised to 
see the use of tobacco on the list; and M. Lefébvre himself seems 
half to hesitate in his assertion; it almost seems as if he had himself 
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known the soothing effects of a cigar or a pipe. However, he re- 
covers himself, and returns to the charge. Very grave aliénistes, 
he tells us, have thought that they could trace a connection between 
the increase of smoking and that of insanity, especially paralytic 
insanity. The facts are, that there has been an enormous increase 
in both of late years; so much so that this particular kind of de- 
rangement has become the most frequent of all, at least in great 
cities. Then it is only occasionally known among women, who do 
not smoke. Lastly, it is a kind of insanity almost unknown in the 
East. Dr. Moreau tells us that he visited all the hospitals of Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna, Malta, and the Mediterranean Isles, without 
finding a single case. Well, but do not the Turks smoke even more 
than Christians of the West? Alas! there is an answer ready. 
The Turks smoke tobacco with no nicotine in it, whereas this noxious 
element exists in the tobacco that we use among ourselves. 

The Revue Générale is more political than the French reviews 
which we have been noticing. The January number, for instance, 
contains a good political estimate of the late King Leopold I., and 
a.telling article on the late elections in Italy. But the special ex- 
cellence of this Revue lies in its foreign correspondence. Generally 
speaking, this is a very difficult part in such a publication to organise 
in a satisfactory way. When we turn to the accounts of our own 
country in the pages of foreign periodicals, we are at once tempted 
to throw all other similar communications aside as worthless, on 
account of the strange mistakes which we discover. The Revue 
Générale devotes considerable space to letters of this kind; and if we 
may judge of the rest from what is sent them from England, its 
directors are very fortunate in the correspondents whose services they 
have succeeded in enlisting. 


Since the foregoing lines were in type, we have received the 
February number of the Etudes, as well as another number (Febru- 
ary 10th) of the Revue du Monde Catholique. We find in each of 
these publications an article occasioned by the late work of Dr. 
Pusey, which seems likely to excite a good deal of attention abroad 
as well as among ourselves. The writer in the Revue is the dis- 
tinguished Father Ramiére; his present article is introductory, and 
deals with the history of the Tractarian movement at some length. 
We have seldom seen so clear and satisfactory an account of Angli- 
canism from the pen of a foreigner. 

The article in the Etudes is by an anonymous author, and is 
given with some reserves by the editor. It displays much literary 
acquaintance with Anglicanism. 
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Cuapter XIII. 
A DIAGNOSIS AND A PRESCRIPTION. 


Tue winter saw the Windeck family again in Frankfort. Corona 
had made her début, and was the beauty of the season. She was 
lovely as the day, with those wonderful golden-brown eyes, which 
were both merry and dreamy, under their curtains of black lashes; 
and that light fairy figure, which had a gracious dignity of its own; 
and that pretty head, with its wealth of brown locks. She enjoyed 
life so thoroughly, every thing was a pleasure—dancing, music, ele- 
gant dresses, brilliant soirées; even the compliments of which she 
received so many, and which increased her father’s tenderness—for 
he was one of the many people whose affection is in proportion to 
the estimation in which the world holds those they love. Life lay 
before her like a garden of flowers, and she thought she had only to 
put her hand out and gather what she wished. And Regina?—She 
was passing through a time of trial—interior trial, such as few souls 
like hers are without at some time—and her health was evidently 
suffering. She grew pale and thin; but she smiled, and said it was 
the natural result of dissipation. Corona, however, had heard her 
praying and weeping in the night; and said to her aunt, “She is 
just pining away for the convent.” The Baroness entreated Count 
Damian to consult a physician. Instead of answering, he exclaimed, 

“ Now, Isabella, am I not to be pitied? I do every thing for 
my children, and what is my reward? Regina pines away in a 
stupid longing for a convent; and Uriel, instead of coming here 
and marrying Corona, stops moping at Stamberg. I won't have 
Regina go till he decides. If I let a consent be wrung from me, 
who knows what whims the little one might take up?” 

“QO, never mind about that,” said the poor anxious Baroness; 
“let us have advice for Regina: surely you would rather see her 
go into religion than die?” 

“ Die—my glorious Regina!” cried the Count, shocked and ex- 
cited. 
And now he never rested till a physician was sent for. He 
came, felt her pulse, did all that is orthodox, spoke of nervous ex- 
citement, and finally said he must visit the Countess for a week 
before he could give an opinion. Accordingly he called every day 
(first at one hour, then at another), conversed with Regina, made 
inquiries of her aunt and sister; and finally declared that Countess 
Regina was suffering from an unhappy attachment—probably for 
one who was of inferior rank to herself. 
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The Count was perfectly dumb with astonishment. When he 
found his voice, it was to ask the grounds on which this startling 
conclusion rested. 


“There it is, Count, in black and white—a poetical love-letter ;” 


and the doctor drew a folded paper from his pocket. 


“ A love-letter written by Regina?—you are dreaming!” and 


the Count opened the paper and read : 


My Inheritance. 


Yes—the nights are dark and dreary, 
Closing dimly round the way 

Where the wandering lights that flicker 
Do but lead my steps astray ; 

Where I stumble—ah, how often !— 
Where no star my eyes can see : 

But I know that Thou art watching, 
And my hope is all in Thee. 


Yes—the nights are dark and dreary, 
And the flowers of love and light 
Cannot bloom in fragrant beauty 
In the darkness of the night— 
In the cold and shrouded spirit 
Few and frail the flowers must be: 
But Thy presence can unfold them, 
And my faith is firm in Thee. 


Yes—the nights are dark and dreary, 
When the heart in fainting pain 

For some true, deep love is thirsting, 
And it seems to be in vain. 

Nothing cheers, and nothing comforts,— 
Still that weary heart must pine: 

Thou alone canst still this longing, 
For I know Thy love is mine. 


Yes—the world’s dark nights are dreary 

In their pleasure, pain, or strife ; 
And the soul is torn and bleeding 

With the poisoned thorns of life : 
All its brightest roses wither— 

Nothing lasts or stays with me: 
Thou art my eternal portion— 

I have chosen only Thee. 


“ Now is not that plain enough?” asked the good doctor. “ Cer- 
tainly it is a little mystical in some of the expressions.” 

“* Very much so,” said the Count drily. 

“ But here is a second’ poem, which is rather clearer.” 

“ Heaven help me!” groaned the Count. “ Here am I reading 


verses, of w 
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hich I have a regular horror.” 
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True Love. 


The daylight dies—the earth to rest is sinking ; 
With silent foot the solemn night is come ; 
Upon the hearth the flame dies down in ashes ; : 
The wanderer seeks the shelter of his home. 
How strange and dreary is this world of darkness ! 
Where is the sun? where is his golden light ? 
O, ask me not: I cannot miss its shining 
For He is with me, and it is not night 


Life fades and dies :—like clouds across the heavens 
Our days and years fleet silently away ; 

The coffin stands where youth and joy were amiting : 
Their rosy hues are changed to ashen-gr 

Can life remain when death has come to oF it? 
Can day still linger after twilight dim ? 

O, ask me not: I know no end nor changing ; 
There is no death for me, for I have Hi 


The heart dies down, faint with the weary struggle 
For joys it dreamed of, but was not to gain ; 
Or if it grasped them, still the restless longing 
Came back unsatisfied and all in vain. 
O, is not love a phantom-light deceiving, 
Whose rays but mock us when they brightest shine ? 
O, ask me not,—my love can fail me never,— 
The changeless everlasting Love is mine. 


“T call it affecting,” said the doctor. “In your place I would 
sacrifice every prejudice of rank to such a deep love.” 

“ Would you really ?” said the Count, with sly humour; “ even 
if the object of it were . . Almighty God?” 

“ What do you mean, Count ?” 

“ That my daughter wishes to go into a convent, and will hear of 
no earthly love.” 

“ Ah,” said the doctor, “thank God I am a Protestant, and can- 
not enter into that sort of sentimentality! However, of course a 
parent cannot be expected to give in to that sort of thing.” 

“ The mésalliance would be too outrageous, eh ?” 

The Count was bent on tormenting. The doctor replied that the 
thing was entirely beyond the range of his science and experience, 
and took his leave. 

The Count told his daughter that the doctor did not think her 
seriously ill, only she needed a little rest; and Regina begged to go 
to Windeck and uncle Levin. What could he do? She went. 

“Tt is just a little preparation for us,” he said, “before she 
leaves us altogether.” 

“ And will you allow it, papa?” Corona cried. 

“T don’t see how to help myself; I must look to you, Corona, 
to make it up to me.” 

“ And yet she is a thousand times better than I am,” Corona 
said, nestling to her father’s side. 
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It was a joyful surprise for wuncle Levin to have his beloved 
Regina, the child of his heart, with him again. He saw at once that 
there was something wrong. “ Tell me all, my child,” he said, looking 
at her with his clear spiritual eyes, that lighted up his face as the 
stars do a winter landscape. The morning sun lay on the silver glory 
of his hair; he looked like one whose home is in a better world. 

She knelt at his feet, and covered his hands with tears and kisses. 
“ My heart,” she said, “ no longer turns straight to God; my love no 
longer strives solely and exclusively after the one Everlasting Love ; 
I only cling to the Cross now with my will.” 

“ Then, my child, all is well; for your love has passed from the 
region of fegling into that of the will. Where mere inclination ends 
true virtue begins. Your love is now not in the order of nature, but 
of grace. Thank God, child, that your hour of conflict has come.” 

“ The conflict is wearing me out; I cannot bear it.” 

“ No, not if you are proud,” he answered. 

“ Dear uncle, you know how it has all been. It was no sacrifice 
to contemplate the separation from my family, from Uriel, from 
every one; but it has been different ever since I left Stamberg—why, 
I don’t know; but ever since then a voice has been whispering to me 
that it would be pleasing to God if I listened to Uriel, and obeyed my 
father, and fulfilled the wishes of my dear mother. And I feel so 
weakened in my power of praying, of submitting my will to God, 
that I know not how the victory will be decided; and I even ask 
myself whether I shall not repent if it is decided for God.” 

“Well, Regina, you can be dispensed from your vow; if you 
have considered well, and prayed earnestly.” 

“T have, I have; but O, never with that intention; not to begin 
with God and to end meanly with a creature ; not to divide my heart 
between two affections. But I do long to lay a heart untouched 
by one lowering influence at the feet of my Lord. For this I have 

rayed; but God does not grant my prayer; for that voice sounds 
louder and clearer than before.” 

“ Ah, now I understand,” said Levin very gently. “ You want 
to settle in what way God is to lead you into heaven. You would 
like to enter in triumph, would you not? to wear the golden armour 
of self-reliance, from which every arrow should recoil; to step calmly 
over the serpents, and conquer the dragons in the way? Ah, my poor 
Regina, that is the way of an archangel, not of a poor human crea- 
ture! When St. Paul was converted, this was the word of God: 
‘I will show him how great things he must suffer for My Name’s 
sake.’ So temptations come to God’s servants. When you left 
Stamberg, thinking yourself very strong and firm, then they came 
to you; you thought yourself armed against every attack, but you 
forgot the serpent which bites the heel. I know well that you have 
always striven to overcome your sinful nature; but, my child, that is 
not enough for those who will give themselves wholly to God. They 
must conquer even what is fair and noble in their nature; for it is 
attached by a thousand threads to the world, to our neighbour, to 
our own good and bad qualities; and long after the coarse thick 
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threads are broken, millions of slender ones remain, sometimes soft 
as silk and bright as gold, which, without great care, form a web of 
self-sufficiency which is a terrible hindrance in the way of perfection. 
So you must not be troubled because your nature is not different from 
that of other poor sinners; but thank God, who has given you the 
desire to pursue it even to its last entrenchments, and who has such 
marvellous consolations for wounded hearts.” 

“What an exchange,” she said; “God's consolations for a pass- 
ing pain !” 

“Yes; but remember that they are for those who, like St. Paul, 
die, that they may live to God. What were the divine consolations 
for the dying Saviour? Gall and myrrh, contempt and dereliction. 
We must be perfect in suffering, if we would be perfect inlove. And 
will you shrink back from the first drop of the chalice? After hav- 
ing one hand nailed to the Cross, do you wish to set it free? O 
no; hold out the other hand too; and hang in anguish and patience 
by the three nails, which are the three vows. If you cannot do this 
with your will at least, then, believe me, you must not pronounce 
them. Let me tell you some words of one very dear to God—the 
Dominican monk Brother Amandus, in the world Henry Suso: ‘ No- 
thing,’ he says, ‘is more painful than suffering; but nothing more 
joyful than to have suffered for God’s sake. It is a pain on earth and 
a joy in heaven. Suffering is the safest and shortest road thither; it 
is the rod of God’s love for His elect; it lessens joys, but increases 
graces. He who suffers has all the saints in heaven for his friends ; 
for they know by experience how bitter and how strengthening a medi- 
cine it is. It is a greater thing to suffer patiently than to raise the 
dead ; it is a living sacrifice and odour of sweet savour well pleasing 
to God. It makes us the comrades of the martyrs, and gives us the 
victory over all our foes. He knows nothing who has not suffered. 
Even the angels cannot sing the new song which the suffering soul 
will sing in heaven, for they know not what it is to suffer.’ Regina, 
do you see how royal a thing suffering is in the kingdom of God? 
It is a purple robe, woven of our heart’s blood.” 


Cuapter XIV. 
BRIDAL WREATHS. 


Ir was the Feast of Our Lady, Help of Christians ; and Hyacinth 
was to say his first Mass at Windeck. All were in joyful excite- 
ment; even the Count, although he was happy under protest, and de- 
clared his heart was bleeding for the poor boy who had tied himself 
down for life. All the same he took good care that due honour 
should be done to the occasion; the Castle was decorated from top 
to bottom, and relations and friends were invited in crowds. He gave 
his uephew a magnificent chalice; his aunt and cousins had each 
worked a vestment for him; and Regina had made the wreath. 

“« Remember me,” she said, “ when you wear it; and pray that I 
may soon wear one like it.” 

“ Our Lady will not forget you,” he answered. 
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Uriel was there, and even Orest; Uriel had insisted on it. The 
youngest of the relations, a little girl of six years old, walked beside 
Hyacinth—his mystical bride—bearing a lighted candle. He looked 
very calm and happy, with the mystical bridal-wreath on his pure fore- 
head, vested in the white embroidered chasuble. Father Athanasius 
from Engelberg, his confessor from childhood, and Levin, were deacon 
and sub-deacon. The latter looked so radiant with joy, that Regina 
could not help thinking of the holy old man Simeon, longing to go 
home in peace after seeing the “ Salvation of Israel.” Since that con- 
versation, of which a part was given in the last chapter, she no more 
heeded trials or temptations than the traveller who climbs a high 
mountain heeds the mists which sometimes hang around him. 

After Mass was over, all drew near, as the pious custom is at a 
first Mass, to kneel for the priest’s blessing. Count Damian knew 
nothing of it, and wondered what was going on when his daughters 
and the other ladies went to the altar and knelt down. But when he 
heard the few words of blessing, and looked at Hyacinth, so meek 
and humble in his priestly dignity, his heart grew full, and he too 
knelt with a new feeling of reverence before the youth whom he had 
just been regarding with a mixture of compassion and protection. 
Orest, too, went up, just because he supposed it to be the correct 
thing to do. Uriel never stirred. Poor Uriel! his heart and his life 
seemed dead and ended; he knew that there was no pious resignation 
to God’s will in his soul, so he would not join in any expression of 
devotion; but Hyacinth went up to his brother, laid his hands on his 
head, and gave him his blessing. 

In the evening there were illuminations and fireworks in the 
garden, and the placid waters of the Maine reflected the rosy and 
silver light. Regina said: 

“ Think, if there is such joy for you on earth, what must it be in 
Heaven !” 

- There was intense emotion in his voice as he answered : 

“O Regina! a few days, or a few years, and the hour will come 
when every thing will be quite quiet on earth, and I shall lie on my 
deathbed : the only light then will be the blessed candle,—the bridal- 
torch for everlasting life. Pray for me, that then there may be joy 
in Heaven !” 

A few days later Uriel asked the Count to send for uncle Levin, 
as he had something to tell them both. 

“O, certainly—to be sure; only I hope you are not going to turn 
priest or monk, or any thing of that sort.” 

“ You need not alarm yourself, uncle,” was the bitter answer; 
“T have no such exalted views.” 

When Levin joined them, Uriel said : 

“ Last autumn, uncle Damian, you made a proposal to me, 
which I promised to take into consideration. It concerned my mar- 
riage with Corona, who was to become your heiress, leaving Regina 
free to accomplish her desire. I have thought it all over, and am 
firmly resolved to resign Stamberg to Orest, and let him marry 
Corona.” 
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“ And what will you do?” asked the Count. 
“T shall go to Copenhagen, where a ship is fitting out for a voyage 
round the world. It is, to be sure, for the benefit of savants, natu- 
ralists, and artists,—and I am none of the three: but while the world 
goes by in so many tableaux vivants, perhaps I may discover some- 
thing worth the trouble of living for, as I cannot do so for Regina. 
I shall go next month, and return in two years.” 

“T believe you have lost your senses,” cried the Count; but Uriel 
went on: 

“T have considered every thing; and I am convinced that the 
only motive to induce me to undertake the grave responsibilities of a 
family life, and a life in the world, is a deep, true affection. Neither 
money, nor lands, nor what is called pleasure, can make my happi- 
ness,—I must love, and be loved nobly, purely, sacredly; and if 
Regina could have loved me, I should have found no duty too irk- 
some, too difficult: without her, the burden is too heavy: so I lay 
it down. I can do so with a clear conscience. Stamberg was origin- 
ally the inheritance of the second son, and my grandmother only 
made a different disposition because she thought Regina would be its 
mistress ; but—she will never go there again, and so it falls naturally 
to Orest. I have taken the requisite steps,—every thing is in order; 
Orest gets his rights; Regina her wish; and Corona is the heiress 
and bride. Better still if Orest could stand in my place with regard 
to Windeck too.” 

“ Stop,—no more of that!” cried the Count in vehement excite- 
ment; “that is my affair. Give up Stamberg, if you will; sail 
round the world, if you will ;—both plans are folly and nonsense, but 
I can’t hinder you. Give up Regina, if you will; there’s some'sense 
in that, because she won’t hear reason. But as to Corona, I have a 
word to say. I won't let her marry for two years; and when you 
come back we will talk it over again. I shall be very glad to keep 
her two years longer.” 

Uriel flushed crimson. 

“My dear uncle, as surely as I am a Windeck I will never 
marry Corona,—she is Regina’s sister. It is impossible!” 

The Count leaned back in his chair, and let his hands fall with 
an air of exhaustion and resignation. 

“You hear, uncle Levin? Mere is Uriel up in the clouds in 
some sublime flight of feeling, which will not allow him to marry 
Cororia.” 

“Yes,” answered Levin; “there is still some delicate feeling in 
the world.” 

“ Delicate feeling, indeed! I call it a pack of exaggerated non- 
sense : there, I wash my hands of it all; but I’m determined about 
one thing. Iwon’t have this sort of thing spreading in the house 
like the influenza. Corona shall marry Orest, and the sooner the 
better—as surely as J am a Windeck! Basta.” 

But when Uriel kissed his hand gratefully and affectionately, his 
thoughts turned again to this darling nephew, whom for so many 
years he had looked on as his son and heir; and he said sadly 
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enough, “But after the two years, what then? You have left the 
diplomatic career—given up Stamberg.” 

“T have taken care of myself, uncle. The owner of Stamberg 
will pay me a fixed annual sum.” 

P But you have always lived as the heir of a rich man is entitled 
to do.” 

“Yes; thanks to your generosity. But there is something in 
this easy-going luxurious life which is lowering and narrowing tc 
the mind. It increases all one’s physical requirements incredibly, 
and does nothing to satisfy the spiritual ones. And the world is 
wonderfully coarse under all its smooth show of refinement. I have 
observed and thought much in these last years; and one thing at 
least is clear to me—the truth is not in the world. There is a great 
void beneath all its pompous boast of civilisation and enlightenment, 
of science, and of progress, and of liberty. And because there is no 
truth in the world, there is no help in it; for no lie can help. Only 
the truth can. I will seek for this saving truth; and to do this, I 
will break, as far as I am able, with one of the most mischievous of 
lies—with the overvaluing of the goods of the world.” 

“ Uriel!” said Levin, “if all that you are doing were done from 
a higher motive; if you were seeking for truth with the eye of 
faith, then you would have a fair prospect; and whatever comes to 
the world, your soul would find its harbour of safety.” 

Uriel answered coldly: “I seek truth because I have lost love, 
and I cannot live without something divine.” 

“To come to the practical truth and to real life, Uriel,” said the 
Count with an air of ennui, “do you mean ever to marry? Con- 
sider; even without Stamberg, you are a first-rate parti.” 

“ What an alarming suggestion!” said Uriel; and it was clear 
that the only thing was to send for Orest. He was more startled 
than pleased when matters were explained to him; the idea of mar- 
riage had never found much favour in his eyes, especially of late. 
On the other hand, it was flattering to his vanity to find himself 
suddenly in so important a position in his family and in society, and 
to have such a lovely bride as Corona offered to him. He deter- 
mined to fall in love with her at once—not a very difficult thing to 
do—and made his acknowledgments gracefully enough. Then the 
two brothers went in search of Hyacinth, while the Count asked 
Levin to go with him to his daughters. 

“ She will not object, I suppose: what do you think?” 

“Poor child!” said Levin, “I think she would have preferred 
the original owner of Stamberg to the present one.” 

“What! another unfortunate attachment?” 

“T did not say that,” answered Levin; “she is too young; but 
the germ is there.” 

The Count greeted his daughters cheerfully. ‘ Now, children, 
come and congratulate me! I have two brides in my house; one 
for Heaven—Regina: and one for Orest—Corona.” 

Both the sisters turned pale. Regina, from overpowering joy ; 
Corona, from a touch of pain that made her heart shrink. She 
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had never owned it to herself; indeed it had not amounted to a 
definite wish; but she had had her innocent dream. It had come 
into her mind that if she were in Regina’s place, she could be very 
happy at Stamberg; but in this dream Orest had never appeared. 
Regina sank at her father’s feet, and was kissing his hands and 
Levin’s with broken words of gratitude and affection. 

“So papa has done the right thing at last, has he? Well, 
there was no persuading you, child. So Corona must comfort me 
in my old age.” 

Corona looked up for the first time, and two great tears fell 
from her lashes. 

“Don’t ery, my darling; you will be very happy, and make us 
all happy.” 

“ Ah, I would rather wait,” she said timidly. 

“ Fiddle-de-dee ! all girls say that. You have no vocation for 
the convent, have you?” 

“ No, father dear; I am not good enough.” 

“ Do you want to be an old maid?” 

“ Not exactly,” she said. 

“ Well then, what’s the use of waiting ?” 

He never asked about her inclinations; and, indeed, if he had 
done so, she would have said that she liked Orest very well, and 
was ready to do as her father wished. Her aunt, who had loved 
her husband passionately, and lost him after a year’s marriage, was 
grieved and anxious about her, and ventured on a word or two to 
the Count; but it was all to no purpose. The poor Count had got 
things settled at last; and meant them to remain so. 


Corona, as soon as her father left her, went to uncle Levin, as 
every one did who wanted advice or comfort: she came to his side, 
and asked at once and very earnestly, “ Dear uncle, Orest is a good 
Catholic; is he not?” 

“ Only God can read the heart, my child: we must hope so.” 

“Uncle Levin, when we were in London he never went with us 
to Mass on Sundays.” 

“Perhaps he went at another time: men often have a dislike to 
being noticed at their religious duties. He never misses Mass here.” 

“ Please, dear uncle,” she said with a trembling lip, “ please ask 
him about his faith.” 

“ Tt would be much better, dear child, to ask him yourself: when 
you are agreed upon the highest matter of all, every thing else will 
follow pleasantly and straightforwardly.” 

“T am so afraid,” she said sadly, “of finding no sympathy of 
feeling about it.” 

“ You suspicious child!” and he shook his head playfully; “ take 
heart of grace, Corona—you will soon find an opportunity for begin- 
ning the subject, and we will hope for the best.” 

As he spoke, Orest came in, to ask, in his father’s name, whether 
Levin had written to Rome about the dispensation. 

“ T was just doing so, when Corona came in,” he answered. “ Tell 
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me, Orest,” he went on, by way of breaking the ice, “is the chapel 
finished at Stamberg, and has Uriel arranged for the Mass there ?” 

“ My dear uncle, I know nothing about that or any thing else: 
I only know that I am the luckiest fellow in the world! luckier than 
Saul the son of Cis, who went to look for his father’s asses and 
found a crown, for I have found the Crown when I was not looking 
for any thing.” 

“You are quite deeply read in the sacred Scriptures,” said 
Corona, smiling. 

“ Now, children, let me go on writing,” interrupted Levin: and 
the little betrothed took courage and said, “It is such a sweet 
evening, Orest, do come out on the terrace with me.” Levin 
nodded encouragingly to her, and they went,—Orest well pleased 
to get Corona to himself, and tell her how lovely and attractive he 
thought her; highly flattered, too, that she had proposed the téte- 
a-téte, doubtless from similar sentiments. Judge of his astonish- 
ment, then, when she sat down by the fountain, looked at him with 
her sweetest smile, and said, “ Orest, tell me about your faith.” 

He literally stepped back with astonishment; but quickly re- 
covering himself, he replied in a tone of badinage, “‘ You have used 
the wrong word, Krénchen; you mean—tell me about your love.” 

“O no, there is no need to ask that,” she said, with a little air 
of assurance, which was so pretty that Orest was charmed, and 
knelt beside her at the fountain’s edge. “ That is right,” she cried; 
“ now confess; tell me about your faith.” 

“I believe,” he answered, “ that Corona is made to be worship- 
ped, and I'tonfess that I am quite ready to worship her.” 

“Don’t let us joke about it, dear Orest,” she said gently, but 
seriously; “let us speak gravely on such a sacred subject. I have 
often heard that the young men of our day have very little faith, 
think lightly of the holy Church, which is the voice of God, you 
know—and—even of the Sacraments: now, it is God’s will, and 
my father’s wish, that we two should be married, so you must tell 
me that you are not one of the sort I spoke of; but that you firmly 
believe all that the Church teaches, and that you frequent the Sacra- 
ments with a sincere faith. If you thought lightly of them, then you 
would think lightly of marriage, which is one of them, and enter into 
it without God’s grace; and then, how could we hope for His bless- 
ing, and how could I rely on you, if you did not rely on God?” 

Orest’s conscience was struck by her true and simple words. He 
thought of the thousand frivolous pleasures of his life, of the thou- 
sand threads which held his soul, as it were, in a net; he thought 
of Judith, and her inexplicable power over him—a power so magical 
and strong, that on whatever point in the future he fixed his gaze, 
there he saw her, like a dazzling sun. When he thought of her he 
called himself a victim; though, to be sure, the sacrifice lay more 
in receiving than giving! He had gained a beautiful bride, a fine 
estate, a large fortune; but he would have to give up the careless 
freedom of his life. Certainly he did not see either how he could 
marry Judith, or how he could remain unmarried for her sake, and 
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let the house of Windeck come to an end. He must give up seeing 
her, and do the best he could. All this passed through his mind 
while Corona was speaking; and when she was silent, he answered : 
“ Why, Corona, I did not know you were so tremendously pious ! 
but never mind: I will never interfere with you in any way, only I 
cannot promise to go all lengths with you in these things; you 
must not require that.” 

“T do not require it, I only hoped so,” she said sorrowfully, look- 
ing so lovely at the same time, that Orest cried, 

“You are a regular little darling to vex your heart about my 
not receiving the Sacraments.” 

“ And do you not do so?” 

“No,” he said carelessly ; “I am not in the habit of it: I do 
hear Mass, though—sometimes.” 

She looked at him very thoughtfully and fixedly, and then went 
away. His first impulse was to follow her, but he thought better of 
it, and in some excitement he betook himself to the general confidant 
and comforter. ‘ Uncle Levin, I am afraid I have vexed Corona 
very much: we were talking together, and when we did not quite 
agree in our sentiments, she gave me such a look! and left me.” 

“ And what was it all about ?” 

“ Why, my dear uncle, I should think it was the only time in 
the century that such a conversation has taken place, under the cir- 
cumstances.” 

“And what might be the subject of this remarkable conversa- 
tion ?” 

“The doctrine of the Sacraments.” 

“The doctrine? Was it not the practical carrying out of the 
doctrine ?” 

“ Exactly, uncle: and how can a fellow like me keep pace in 
these matters with her? A soldier serves God in his own way, with 
his life and his blood, in all sorts of danger and discomfort; and a 
man gets out of old habits in that life.” 

“Tf Iam not mistaken, Orest, all soldiers have to attend Mass 
on Sundays, and to receive the Sacraments at Easter.” 

“ Of course, uncle Levin, orders must be obeyed, and the officers 
have to see that the men do so.” 

“T can hardly believe that military discipline is only for the 
men; but I am quite sure that the discipline of the Church makes 
no exception; and as you are so zealous for the former, I think you 
ought not to be quite cold about the latter.” 

“My dear uncle, I am always so busy about Easter, with such 
a host of things to think of and to see to, that I literally have no 
time for reflection.” 

“Then,” Levin interrupted, “I advise you to put this host of 
things out of your head for a time, and to act like a good soldier, 
who is loyal, not only to his emperor, but to the Lord of all em- 

rors. ” 
ar Would that make my peace with Corona?” 

“ Surely: but in the first place with God, which is what Corona 
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asks, and with justice. A woman can only feel respect and confi- 
dence for a husband who is true to their common faith: if his life 
is unchristian, there is misery for both.” 

“ Unchristian! O my dear uncle, I am a very good Christian; 
only not very strict in church-matters. Still, I daresay I have got 
into bad habits, and I will do all that is needful to make my peace 
with Corona—I mean with God. Really, an engaged man has a 
great deal to learn.” 

Poor Corona could not take things so easily: “I must try to 
love God all the more myself,” she said in her heart, as she wiped 
away the bitterest tears she had ever wept. She had such a longing 
for happiness—she had even had some dim visions of it; but she 
felt that she was not happy. 

Regina was,—there was no doubt of that: “God reward you, 
Uriel !” she said to him; “ I know I have your generosity to thank 
for this.” 

“‘ When is your clothing to be?” he asked. 

“T hope on the Feast of our Lady of Mount Carmel;” and her 
face was radiant with joy. 

“T know nothing of your calendar,” he said harshly: “I want 
to know the day of the month, that I may start before it comes.” 

“T go to Himmelspforten at the end of the week; and if in a 
month or so the Superiors think well, I shall begin my novitiate, 
Then I shall receive the habit: it will be, I hope, on the 16th cf 
July. At the end of the year I may be professed.” 

Every word she spoke was a pain to him, yet his one longing 
was to see and hear her: a few more days, and she would be lost to 
him for life. He was the only one of the family who would not ac- 
company her to Wurzburg. Corona was almost as sad as Uriel: 
she clung to her sister, crying bitterly. 

“© do not cry for me, dearest,” said Regina; “the brides of 
Christ are happier than earthly ones.” 

“ O, I know that,” sobbed Corona; ‘and yet I cannot follow you.” 

“No, you have to sanctify yourself in another way—and Orest 
with you.” 

“T begin to think the task will be too hard,” she whispered. 

“Tt would be, but for the grace of the Sacraments: God will 
help us both, dear.” 

So the last day came: three carriages stood ready in the court- 
yard; round them, on the steps, in the hall, were all the servants and 
many of the Count’s tenants come to take care of Regina. They 
had heard long ago that she wanted to go into religion, but the 
Count would not allow it: now she was really going,—the young, 
beautiful, rich Countess Regina,—going to leave her home, and the 
young Count who adored her, for the poor convent of that strict 
Order! She had been to Engelberg that morning for holy Com- 
munion, and to take leave of her mother’s grave and of the good 
Fathers; then she had visited her own dear home, every room in 
the castle, every bed in the garden, and last of all, the chapel. As 
she came out, Uriel met her: 
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“ Regina! is this really, then, an eternal farewell ?” 

“O no, Uriel; only a very short one; only for this world,—then, 
dear Uriel, we shall meet again.” 

She passed on with Levin. Uriel followed her like one in a 
dream; he saw and heard every thing through a mist. There was 
a sound of voices—of weeping; he knew that every one was saying 
kind and affectionate things to him, wishing him a fair voyage and 
a happy return. Then he heard Levin say, “ The angel Raphael 
bring you safe back to us!” Those were the only words he un- 
derstood clearly. Levin, the Count, Regina, and Hyacinth were in 
the first carriage; the Baroness, Corona, and Orestsin the second. 
The children from the village threw flowers in after the sisters, and 
the carriages drove off. “It is all over now,” thought Uriel, as he 
sprang into his carriage en route for Frankfort, Hamburg, and round 
the world! 


Cuarter XV. 
ON THE LAKE OF GENEVA. 


Ir was a glorious October; and where is October so glorious as at 
the Lake of Geneva? The setting sun had thrown a rosy veil over 
the mountains, and the snow-clad summit of Mont Blanc glowed 
fiery crimson above them all. In the middle of the lake floated a 
boat, lightly rocked by the rippling waves: it contained three or four 
men and one woman; a white burnous was wrapped round her tall 
slight figure, and the hood was drawn over her head. She was 
looking fixedly at Mont Blanc, and took no notice of the gentlemen 
and their remarks. 

Two of them, indeed, were as silent as herself ; not, however, from 
being absorbed by the lovely scene around them. At length one of 
these two said, “ Signora Giuditta!” but he had to speak twice before 
she threw back her head a little, and said, without looking at him: 
“ Well, Count Orest ; what is it?” 

“ Will you let us hear your voice, as you grudge us the sight of 
your face ?” 

She broke at once into Schubert’s “ Wanderer,” and sang it 
through. No one stirred; even the boatman listened. When she 
had finished no one spoke. ; 

“Do you not like that song, Count Orest ?” 

“ Tt is so dreadfully melancholy,” he answered. 

“ Tt is German,” she said, slightly shrugging her shoulders. 

“ Quite true, signora,” remarked the other silent gentleman; “a 
German song must be melancholy; and all the voices in Germany 
are not enough to weep over her degradation.” 

“Why do not you raise her from it, you and your friends?” 
asked Judith coldly. “You lament over the want of energy of the 
times; what have you to show in that way?” 

“Barricades, signora!” It was not the person addressed, but 
Orest who said this, with bitter scorn in his voice. ‘“ Do you not see 
that it requires immense energy to seize the horses of an omnibus— 
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every one knows what wild creatures they are—to drag the coach- 
man from the box, where he sits as on a throne,—to throw the om- 
nibus across the street, as though it represented all the thrones of 
Enrope,—and finally, to plant a rag, called the banner of freedom, if 
not on the ruins of the thrones, at least on those of the omnibus ?” 

“ Why are you and Fiorino always sparring?” cried Judith. 

“ Signora, he is an honest German, and his name is Florentin 
Hauptmann; I have told you so a thousand times.” 

“©, I know it well enough,” she said carelessly; “has he not 
been my faithful secretary and business agent for three years? But 
Fiorino sounds better, and is less trouble to say. But now, suppose 
you take a look at Mont Blanc by way of a calming influence.” 

The sun was already below the horizon, and the western sky had 
lost the glowing tints, which had been gradually changing from gold 
to crimson, then to the softest purple and violet, and last of all to a 
faint misty blue lying like a veil over all the sky, just touched in the 
west with a delicate greenish gold. The mountains, which had re- 
flected every shade of the sunset, and gleamed like amethysts, rubies, 
and topazes, were wrapped now in the seme pale-blue veil which 
covered the heavens. At this moment, and oftenest in autumn, is 
seen that loveliest of phenomena, the “ Alp-glow.” Suddenly the 
cold dead-looking snow-clad peaks are kindled with a rosy light, 
and as if by magic begins that wonderful illumination between earth 
and heaven; the mountain-tops gleam like a chain of crimson flames 
or glowing roses between the gray of the sky and the gray of the 
lake, seeming to float in the clear ether without having any connec- 
tion with the earth. And now the three gray peaks of Mont Blanc 
were kindled by this rosy fire: it lasted a few minutes, then it faded 
and died out; gradually the shadows crept upwards till only one 
ember, as it were, glowed on the highest peak, then only a spark, 
and then that too was gone, and the giant looked colder and sterner 
than ever in the darkness and chill of the approaching night. 

Judith shivered, and drawing her burnous closer around her, 
said suddenly: “ Why is this ugly world so wonderfully beautiful 
sometimes ?” 

One of the gentlemen, a Russian prince, answered, “It is not 
every one who can guess the riddle of the Sphinx.” 

A young Frenchman said, “ Because you are in the world, 
signora.” 

“ And what does Count Orest say ?” ; 

“He says nothing!” was the impatient answer. ‘“ Spare me, I 
beg; you are such a riddle yourself, that I want no others.” : 

“So you will have to solve the riddle yourself,” said the Russian. 

“Tt was a simple question—no riddle at all,” Judith returned ; 
“it is always a puzzle to me to think of the touching, overpowering 
beauty which we now and then see in this earth, which is nothing 
more than an immense mass of mould.” 

“ All creation is the work of God,” said the young Frenchman ; 
“nature as much so as the human heart; and the beauty of the na- 
tural world is meant to lead the heart to Him.” 
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“ Ah, I forgot that you are a believer,” said Judith; “that is 
another wonder to me; nothing seems to puzzle persons who be- 
lieve.” 

“They must be easily satisfied,” sneered Florentin, “if the solu- 
tions of faith content them.” 

“T did not say that faith solves the riddle; but I say that the 
persons who possess it place whatever is incomprehensible, as it were, 
in a sunbeam which comes from Heaven, and they see it in the re- 
flection of that light.” 

Meantime it had become dark, and Judith gave orders to row to 
the Villa Diodati, which she was occupying for a while, to rest from 
the hard labour of a féted prima donna. And though she was never 
alone even here, yet it was a rest to her to have no engagements, 
and to be able to do as she liked and when she liked. She spent 
hours on the lake; she read, sang, and amused herself. Her imme- 
diate circle consisted of her mother, an Italian musician named Lelio, 
who had become indispensable to her in her professional studies, and 
Florentin, who managed her pecuniary affairs and her business cor- 
respondence—two things which were her horror. Lelio and Flo- 
rentin had met during the Revolution in Rome, and, both being red- 
hot republicans, had fraternised at once. After a while Lelio returned 
to his musical occupations, and got a place in the orchestra of La 
Scala, where Judith soon found him out, and induced him to accept 
the situation she offered him in her household. She felt the want 
of some one who was thoroughly au fait in the Italian school of 
music, knowing that no English or American reputation was suffi- 
cient to give her the character of a first-class singer; and she was 
quite resolved to gain it. Florentin’s vagabond life had led him 
from Germany to America, then back again to Europe, finding nei- 
ther rest nor employment any where. In a flying visit to Switzerland, 
he stumbled on Lelio, at the foot of Mont Blanc; and the meeting 
resulted in his introduction to Judith, and his engagement as her 
secretary. If Count Windeck had made him a similar offer, Flo- 
rentin would have rejected it with lofty disdain; but this was another 
thing. A prima donna was a celebrity of the day, a genius; con- 
sequently, according to Florentin’s theory, a crowned scion of liberty, 
partly from having left the beaten track of every-day life, partly from 
being often in a position of antagonism to ancient and absurd pre- 
judices. Florentin considered himself also a scion of liberty, the 
only difference being that he was, of course through adverse circum- 
stances, as yet wncrowned; consequently he believed that he and 
Judith were kindred spirits. 

Madame Miranes met her daughter on her return to the villa 
with the words, “ Lelio is returned.” 

“That is good news!” cried the Russian prince. “ Now, per- 
haps, I shall get to hear ‘ Casta Diva.’” 

“ Pray, signora, send for Signor Lelio to accompany you. O, 
don’t take off your burnous; it is the very thing for the Druidess’s 
song.” 

Judith begged Florentin to ask Lelio to join them. He returned 
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almost immediately, with an agitated manner, saying Lelio begged 
to be excused—he had gone to bed. 

“ All the better,” said Judith, throwing off her burnous; “you 
need not look in despair about it, Fiorino.” 

“ But J have reason to be in despair,” cried the Prince; “ my 
leave has run to its utmost limits, and [ must be off.” 

“ What bondage !” said Florentin. 

Madame Miranes, always on the watch to keep things smooth 
and comfortable, saw a political discussion threatening, and broke in 
eagerly: “TI have an idea: let us make up a party to Clarens, and 
see the ‘ bosquets d’Héloise’ to-morrow.” 

So every one began talking of Rousseau and Lord Byron, and 
the plan was approved and settled. 

At last Judith was alone with her mother and Florentin. She 
turned quickly to the latter: ‘“‘What has happened to Lelio, that 
you came back in such a state?” 

“He may tell you himself,” said Florentin passionately; “JZ 
have no words to describe such a disgrace.” 

“Dear me!” said Madame Miranes anxiously; “has he been 
stealing ?” < 

“ He has been to Confession,” was the surly answer. 

“‘ Well,” said Madame Miranes, in a tone of excited curiosity ; 
“ has he been telling your secrets, or anybody’s ?” 

“You do not see what it means,” said Florentin impatiently; 
“he has become an apostate from the doctrine of liberty of con- 
science, a groveller at the foot of the Cross, a slave to priestly 
tyranny. Like all Italians, fickle and worthless !” 

“QO, my good Fiorino, what a fuss about nothing!” said Judith 
indifferently. ‘ You talk of liberty of conscience; well, then, let poor 
Lelio follow his in peace and quietness.” 

“You are a great musical genius, signora,” cried Florentin in- 

dignantly ; “ but you will never be what one like you easily might 
be, one of the great spirits of the age, until you can understand and 
work for true liberty and independence.” And he rushed out of the 
room. 
“That would be a distinction,” said Judith’s mother, “to be a 
‘goddess of the barricades’ to Signor Fiorino! My wishes are 
rather different, dearest child. You have acquired a large fortune 
and a great renown; it is time to think of a brilliant marriage. 
How do you like the Russian Prince?” 

“ Not at all,” said Judith drily. 

“ Yet, Princess—O, what is the name ?—would not sound badly. 
After so many stage-coronets, a real one would suit you very well.” 

She kissed her daughter’s forehead and left the saloon. Judith 
sank wearily into a chair, saying half aloud: “ What a human men- 
agerie I do live in!” 
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